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SHIPWRECK IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY HARRY YOULDEN. 


Tue recent discovery of rich deposits of gold in regions which had 
hitherto been only occupied by the wild beasts of the forest, or by men 
yet more savage, has excited a spirit of adventure among the ardent and 
ambitious of all nations. Not certainly with any view of discouraging 
this spiit, which has its uses, and which is in many respects so laudable, 
but to prepare the adventurer for moments of trial, when safety depends 
not on courage only, but upon familiarity with danger, I am tempted to 
narrate my own experiences on the shores of Australia. 

I was born at Brixham, a small town in England, on the sea-coast, 
famous for its turbot-catchers. From my earliest boyhood I was em- 
ployed in fishing-smacks along-shore, and for five years afterward, as I 
grew older, in the more distant fisheries. 

In October, 1835, I shipped in the ship Samuel Cunard, bound to Port 
Jackson, in New. -Holland. It was upon the understanding that the crew 
were there to be paid off, should the captain be able to make a satisfac- 
tory sale of the vessel. We reached our port of destination after a pass- 
age of one hundred and twenty-four days. The cargo was discharged, 
and I rem: ined by the ship till the vaptain effected a sale of her, and 
then shipped in a large brig named the Stirling Castle. The wife of the 
captain was on board, and on her account eight of the men had deserted. 
She was a very vixen; but as I do not feel she is worth the ink, to say 
nothing of time and paper, I shall only add, she was a terrible liar, and 
the most profane, artful, wicked woman that ever lived; indeed, coming 
very near my idea of the Devil. 

We were bound to Sing: gapore, in the East Indies, and sailed May, 1836, 
ona Sunday. The& Saturday night following was as fine a night as one 
could wish to see, bright and clear; the wind was strong and stes ady, and 
our lower and top-mast studding-sails were set. Being on the watch 
below, I went to my hammock at eight o’clock, and fell asleep. Two hours 
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later, I awoke with a sensation of alarm, and collecting my senses, felt 
convinced the vessel was striking. With all speed I gained the deck, 
and midst the confusion, found the officers injudiciously, as it seemed to 
me, cutting away the grips of the two boats, which lay one in the other 
amid-ships. The carpenter had that very morning removed some of the 
planks of the long-boat for repairs, and had not replaced them, and 
neither boat was in condition to float. But had they been, the sea was 
running and breaking over us with such fearful violence, we should have 
lost them the moment they were over the side. The second sea that 
struck the brig after she grounded, tore the rudder off, and washed away 
the stern-boat. We cut away the main-mast, and that in falling carried 
the foretop-mast over the side with a crash into the sea. We endeavored 
to secure the boats, which were rolling from one side of the deck to the 
other, as the vessel reeled and thumped, but did not succeed till they 
were much damaged, and the keel of the long-boat broken off the ler 1gth 
of the main-hate ch combings. This ac vomplis shed, we prepared, with 
brave hearts, to meet our fate, and clinging to the ropes, to wait patiently 
for day-light. Our fear during the night was, that we had struck on 
some solit: ary rock ; that some heavy wave would force us off into dee P 
water; that we should suddenly sink, and no one be left to tell the stor y: 
The vessel’s bottom was soon broken in, and our only place of refuge was 
on the stern, which, by the sea that struck the rudder off, ‘had been 
thrown up the reef. The decks soon started, and the sides spreading, 
they were only kept together by the iron knees running up the sides and 
along the deck-beams. The brig lrsted toward the sea, and the bilge 
being knocked in, the deck was almost perpendicular. 

Day- -break at length came, and as far as the eye could reach, in the 
growing light of the morning, we were surrounded by reefs and breakers. 
In sober sadness we went to work, rigged the cutter, and supplied the 
place of the missing planks and broken keel of the long-boat with such 
rough boards and other material as we could find, and fastened them in 
place with strips of leather which we cut from a pair of old boots, and 
tacked to the boards. In these frail barks was our only hope of reach- 
ing shore, which at its nearest point was one hundred and twenty miles 
distant. By four o’clock in the afternoon the two boats were ready to 
be launched, but the vessel listing to the sea, to hoist them over the 
upper rail into smooth water was no easy task ; and indeed, in the opera- 
tion both got bilged. The long-boat le aked so bs adly that two men were 
kept const antly e mploye ed with a deck-bucket in b: ailing, to keep her afloat. 
For three days and three long nights, winding about among reefs and 
breakers, we ‘sailed anxiously on, in imminent jeopardy of being dashed to 
pieces against the rocks. “Reaching a small island, twenty miles from 
the main land, we went ashore for three days to rest, and to put our boats 
in better plight. But with all our tinkering, the long-boat was but a 
lame affair, and having had hard usage, was “somewhat like the musket 
famed in Irish story, which had neither lock, stock, nor barrel. 

We had lost all our provisions in the wreck but two or three pieces of 
beef and pork, and a small quantity of bread. The water-casks had all 
been stove, and we found but little water on the island. We touched at 
various points along the shore for water, but with no success, and we 
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feared to go far from the boats, lest the natives should attack us, for by 
some unaccountable oversight we had brought no weapons from the 
wreck. Some few days later , at early morning, we discovered an island 
to windward, and the cutter being the better sailer, we concluded to send 
her there to search for water, there to wait till we should join her. We 
divided our provisions, now so much reduced that the whole would have 
barely satisfied the cravings of one of our hungry party, and she sailed 
away rapidly. Little did we then think we were parting for ever; but so 
it proved, with one solitary exception. When we reached the island, 
neither cutter nor ship-mates were to be found. 

After long but fruitless search for them, we again set sail, with heavy 
hearts, empty stomachs, and parched tongues. At night, by a fav orable 
start of wind, we were able to keep along shore. This was encouraging, 
and had a very perceptible effect upon the depressed spirits of our party. 
It ended, however, in disappointment ; for as we were congratulating our- 
selves upon the distance we had made during the night, to our great mor- 
tification we discovered we had run up a deep bay, and must retrace our 
course. This happened more than once as we proceeded. Forlorn as 
we were, there were occasional gleams of sun-shine ; and we were grate- 
ful indeed when we found on a rock a few fish left by the tide, and secured 
a bucket-full. Discouraged by the bays which so often deceived us, we 
kept off shore till the land dipped, and we saw only the tree-tops. Near 
three small coral islands, we were fortunate enough to find a few oysters. 
We ate all we could find, and when we sailed away, were utterly with- 
out refreshments of any kind, wet or dry. 

We now experienced, in addition to our other trials, a most violent 
gale, and, in our shattered bark, were in constant expectation of going 
down; but by Gon’s help we lived through this, and much more that 
was in store for us. We buffeted the waves without a morsel of food for 
seven days; and when the storm abated, and we were able to get again 
near shore, wet, exhausted, and in despair, we longed for a dry spot to 
lay our heads upon and die. Counsel was held to consider what it was 
best to do. To remain longer at sea was to perish slowly from starva- 
tion; while, feeble and unarmed, ashore we might reason: ably expect to 
be m: issacred by the savages. Any change seemed desirable, and we 
determined to throw ourselves upon ‘the me rey of our fellow-men, savage 
though they were, and headed toward shore. As we approached, we 
could see a number of black, naked natives, armed with clubs and spears, 
moving in the direction of the point to which we were steering. The 
sea was breaking with terrible force upon the beach. Whether the break- 
ers or the people ashore, who beckoned us to come on, would prove most 
treacherous, a few moments were to decide. With throbbing hearts, we 
were tossed over that disturbed ocean, to be cast, as it were, into the very 
jaws of destruction. There was a solemn stillness in the boat; not a 
word was spoken. We were soon in the midst of the breakers. The 
poor, shattered, hard-pressed bark shivered and staggered in the boiling 
surge, struggling for very life in the agony. A sea di ark as night came 
rolling i in, and cov ering us with spray, és ished us high up the beac h. To 
spring out and cling | to the sides with all our energies, to prevent her 
being washed away by the under-tow, was the instinctive thought and 
act of all of us. 
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It was now thirty-two days since we left the wreck. The natives were 
shy at first, and w ould not come near us; but if we moved ever so short 
a distance from the boat, they were very sure to carry off all they could 
lay their hands on. We fortunately found near the beach a smali spring 
of water, trickling down the side of a rock. The natives brought us a 
few small fish, that were very stale and forbidding ; but hunger like ours is 
never dainty ; so putting them on the fire, we ate them, half-cooked, with 
much relish. Five of us started, soon after landing, for the southern settle- 
ments, with no very definite idea of distance or ‘direction, but intending 
to follow the coast. We took with us light bundles of fancy shirts, and 
similar articles suitable to trade for fish, but had not gone far before the 
natives, by force or artifice, had helped themselves to our whole stock in 
trade, without any equivalents. Not that they seemed particularly to 
value the shirts, or knew how to use them. They tore them into strips, 
and bound them as fillets round their heads, or wore them as girdles or 
bracelets, by way of ornament. But soon tiring of them, as children of 
toys, they were thrown away. And, indeed, it was the same with gold ; 
for one of my companions had some sovereigns he had brought from the 
wreck, of which they took possession, but soon these also were carelessly 
cast upon the ground as valueless. A small strap of dog-skin round the 
neck of the women, from which is suspended the basket which they use 
in gathering roots, and a narrow girdle the maidens wear till marriage, 
were all the dress we saw among them, unless as such may be considered 
a curious net-work of ridges produced on their bodies by cutting the skin, 
and healing it in some peculiar manner. We soon noted another pecu- 
liarity. The last joint of the little finger of one hand seemed missing 
in all the women, and I never could discover the significance of this 
strange custom. We kept our blankets very well the first day, but meet- 
ing fishermen the next, we went with them along the beach to their vamp. 
M: king signs, we asked for food, but they brought us nothing save 
water. At last one of them very deliberately took possession of our 
blankets, lying by us on the ground, and carried them off. Not pleased 
with this proceeding, and satisfied that the company was not good where 
such things could be, we made all haste to the beach. The whole tribe, 
old and young, men, women, and children, followed, pelting us with stones, 
which often hit hard; - and the aged women, hideous to see, seemed most 
eager to hurt us. I advised my companions, if hurt, not to betray it, 
and perhaps the savages would desist. My especial mess-mate was a 
Scotchman, who had been a mate of a vessel. He had a quadrant he 
partic slarly 5 valued slung across his shoulders. A savage, tempted by the 
supposed treasure, struck him over the face with a blow from a heavy 
club, and felled him to the ground. We gathered round to protect him, 
but they took what they fancied and left us. McTregor was stunned, 
but soon recovered, and we went into a wood near by, and laid down. 
We missed our blankets sadly, and laid that night very cold. 

Next day we met a tribe who plundered us of what they liked, and 
sent us on with two of their number to another, who, having treated us 
in the same way, passed us on to a third, and so from one to another all 
thatday. V exed and tormented, forbearance ceased to be a virtue; and 
when the s; avages were off their guard, I made a spring at their spears, 
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which they had stuck in the ground, and drove one to each of my 
companions, who were seated round, sad, famished, and in despair, I 
shouted: ‘Up and fight! kill or be killed! there is nothing else left us!’ 
Their feelings had taken a different turn, and they preferred submission, 
doubtless the better policy. Provoked at their want of courage, I rushed 
alone, spear in hand, upon our tormentors, who knew better how to avoid 
the stroke than I to make it; and soon, discomfited, though not subdued, 
I was compelled to give up the unequal contest. Finding us thus trouble- 
some, they were glad to get rid of us, but not till they had stripped us of 
all we had, save our drawers, a shoe, and a razor, which last I carefully 
concealed, ‘lest the natives should use it to our prejudice. They seem to 
possess no cutting implements of their own, save stones ground to an 
edge, and their spear-points are but the wood sharpened. This spear, the 
waddy or club, and the boomerang, a remarkable weapon, peculiar to New- 
Holland, and which they throw with great accuracy of aim to great dis- 
tances, are their only weapons. 

Fish is the food of the New-Hollanders residing along-shore, as kan- 
garoo is of those more inland, and we soon met fishermen returning with 
fish to their families. Telling my companions it were better to trade our 
drawers for fish than have them taken without equivalent, as the Indians 
were not likely long to tolerate this invidious distinction, I offered my 
own to one of the fishermen for two fish he had, and after some chaffer- 
ing by signs, the bargain was struck. My ship-mates did the same; and 
there we then were, black and white, all mixed together, naked, and [ 
am sorry to confess we cut much the most pitiful figure. I had slipped 
the razor down the throat of one of the fish, and the Indians re moving, 
I prepared for our repast. When the fire was kindled, and the fish cook- 
ing, they returned, and were much surprised at the manner the fish had 
been cut with the razor, which, as I saw them approaching, I had hid in 
the ground, and made myself very busy about my cooking. Fearing, 
if cooked too daintily, our friends uninvited might take a fancy to devour 
our fish, we tore them apart with our fingers, and to remove the temptation, 
dispatched them with all celerity. 

A violent storm now came upon us, and the wind blew and the rain 
pelted on our naked bodies with such cutting severity, that it was hard 
tobear. Our fire-brands — the Indian mode of carrying fire — from igno- 
rance of what wood to choose, went out. We ran, but were soon ex- 
hausted, and crying a halt, dese ‘ended into a little valle ‘y, and for shelter 
dug a hole in a sand-bank. Plac ing boughs so as to break the force of 
the wind, we sat all five close together, shaking and shivering all night, 
the rain pouring upon us in torrents. If ever poor human creatures 
longed for deliverance, even at the cost of life— which, it must be acknow- 
ledged, under circumstances so unpromising, was not ‘of much value — it 
was our cold, famished, and disconsolate party, under that Australian 

sand-bank. Had it been all gold-dust, ransom for an empire, (and per- 

chance it was,) we would have gladly exchanged it all for one moment’s 
cessation from suffering. The “hight ended, but not the storm; and it 
soon drove us back, after every attempt to go on, to our comfortless home, 
where, enlarging the hole and gathering grass, ‘which was pleasante r to 
lie upon, though wet, than the cold sand, we passed another day in wet 
and w retchedness. 
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We awoke to a beautiful morning, and though the sun at times fell 
scorchingly on our bare heads and naked bodies, we made, that day, good 
progress, with comparative comfort. We reached at dusk a deserted 
camp, some of the huts standing, others in ruin. The construction of 
the native hut is very simple. Flexible stakes, six feet long, are stuck 
upright in the ground, and the inner bark of the tea-tree, as the whites 
call it, strong and water- proof, but thin almost as paper, is fastened over 
the dde aS, end forms the roof, which is rounded, but slopes from the door- 
way. Like a horse-shoe in form, they gener rally measure seven feet by 
eight, but are often larger. Here, naked and wearied, without food or 
fire, gathering loose fragments of bark for our bed, and piling them in 
the largest hut, we lay down, The night was cool, and we spread over 
us the larger sheets of bi irk. We were so stiff and sore, and our skin, 
which had blistered and peeled under the scorching sun on the beach, 
was so sensitive, that when one moved, the stiff bark hurt all, and pro- 
voked a chorus of bitter groans and lamentations. 

We were glad to get on our feet again, though we felt bitterly the 
gnawings of hunge or, and could scarce sly crawl. At noon we met savages, 
who took partic ‘ular de light in torme nting us. Some of my companions 
rather deserved it, for instead of defe nding themselves m: anfully, or break- 
ing away, they actually remonstrated with the sav ages in good English, 
which, as not one word was inte lligible to them, was all throw n away. At 
last, giving them the slip, we proc ceeded some distance unmolested, till we 

‘ame to what seemed a river, two miles wide, but which was actually an 
arm of the sea separating 2 from the main land, for we were upon an 
island. As we stood gazing on the opposite shore, and wondering how 
we should reach it, other natives approached us. Fearing fresh annoyance, 
we entered a hut close by, to avoid them; but we did them injustice, for, 
to our very agreeable disappointment, the y came forward in a most cour- 
teous and frie ndly manner, bringing fish and roots, which we most thank- 
fully accepted. We st iid here some days, and were joined by the long- 
boat party, who had experienced no better treatment than ourselves from 
the savages. 

We grew impatient to pursue our journey. Two of the men attempted 
to swim across to the main land, and were drowned. Soon after, the 
steward crossed with the native at whose hut he was staying, and three 
others and myself went over with my own particular host in his canoe. 
This canoe was made of the bark of a tree, softened by steam, and tied 
up at the ends. It was twenty feet long. Sticks, placed athwart from gun- 
wale to gunwale, kept it spread. It looked frail, but carried five of us 
very safely. The others preferring to remain, my mess-mate and myself 
started on, one little dog-fish, which we ate the first day, being our ‘only 
provisions for the way. At night we lay down in a valley on the ground, 
having warmed our resting- -pla 1ce with sand ser raped from under the fire, 
after the manner of the natives. We were detained here five days by a 
terrible storm. When it abated, we crept on three days, when the rain 
again began to pour. We had been now eight days without food. Life 
was nearly gone. I abandoned all hope, and felt’ convinced that a few 
hours more would put a termination in death to all my sufferings. While 
thus lying, lost to all outward impressions, I heard the voice of my com- 
panion, who said, ‘ Life, Harry, is too sweet to lose without one more 
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effort. Let us try our fortune, and if we obtain no relief, we will then 
lie down and give up the world for ever.” This recalled me to conscious- 
ness, and I made several ineffectual efforts to rise. At last, by the aid 
of a bush, I got upon my feet, blind and tottermg. Kind Provipence 
had not deserted us. We soon met natives, and one who had seen us 
on the island. They gave us food, and we remained with them three 
weeks, generally on the move; sometimes for many days with food in 
plenty, and then for several together without any. During this period 
we acquired some knowledge of their language and customs. They seem 
to pay due respect to family duties. The mothers are devoted to their 
children, and attached to their husbands; and though polygamy is per- 
mitted, it is not of frequent occurrence. If a young man wooes a maiden, 
he is expected to fight her brother, if she have one, before he wins her. 
It is the custom among them to commence hostilities with a war-dance. 
One night I awoke, and saw some twenty of the young men stooping 
down, and moving in a circle slowly to the music of a low, monotonous 
chant. While they were so engaged, I heard the whizzing sound of a 
boomerang, and they seemed much excited by it. One of them came to 
me, and led me by the arm to a sheltered spot, where the women and 
children were collected round a fire, and where we remained till morning. 
It was a hostile attack, but I could not learn the result of it. Their 
fights are man against man ; they evince a good deal of chivalric feeling, 
and will not attack an unarmed foe. The countenance of the New-Hol- 
lander is generally repulsive. Some possess an expression of great intel- 
ligence, but they are never comely, according to our standard. Nor did 
I see at any age, or in either sex, much symmetry or beauty of form ; 
while many are essentially and intensely ugly, and the elderly women 
perfectly hideous. 

The steward here joined us, and, impatient to reach the settlement, we 
joined an old man and two women going south. Ata camp of about 
twenty natives they left us, and two young men undertook to guide us. 
But they soon wearied of their task, for, coming to a stream spanned by 
the fallen trunk of a tree, they induced us to precede them, and while we 
were upon the narrow foot-hold, intent upon our steps, to our dismay we 
heard them scampering off. We saw a foot-path before us, which we 
followed to another stream, and there were joined by the two women who 
had been our companions the day before. They directed us to a camp 
hard by, which we found deserted, but heard voices of natives on the 
river fishing. They soon came up, laden with fish. Their usual saluta- 
tion to whites is, ‘ Name yo,’ the only English they seem to possess, and 
without waiting for a reply, they mention their own names. Selecting 
the native with the best lot of fish for my own particular host, I took 
modestly the most comfortable place by his fire, to the windw ard, away 
from the smoke. He was evidently flattered by my choice, hospitably 
shared his fish with me, and we broiled and ate, and for lack of other 
mode of conversation, looked at each other pleasantly. The laugh of 
the natives is very peculiar, expressive and contagious, ending with an 
abrupt explosion and a rapid restoration to gravity. First pointing to the 
west, and then with a sweep of his hand to the east, he invited us to pass 
the night with them, and wait another sun to continue our journey. 
‘Their village was two miles off, and when, my feet having been pierced 
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by the sharp stubble of the burnt grass, I and ‘still from pain, my kind 
entertainer, evidently a man in authority, and who alone had two wives, 
took me on his shoulders, and carried me to the village. 

At early dawn they started to fish, and, true to our own proverb of 
speeding the parting guest, made unequivocal signs it was time for us 
also to be off. Upon this the poor steward began to cry; and when I 
explained by my best pantomime, and the few words I had caught, the 
cause of his distress, that we might lose our way, a generous young 
brave seized his spear, and volunteered to pilot us to the English settle- 
ments. We had not gone many miles, when, suffering excruciating agony 
from my bruised and battered feet, I told my companions they must go 
on and leave me. They at first positively refused ; but when I assured 
them I could find my way back to the village, and that it was important 
to get tidings of us to the settlements, they consented. I was a little 
down-hearted at first, left alone in such bodily anguish so far from human 
succor, but had so often of late, in my extremest need, experienced the 
protecting hand of PROVIDENCE, that I had become very trustful; and 
crawling, rather than walking, at last reached the village, where the old 
men and women left in charge kindly received me. 

I was seated early next morning by the fire, cooking some roots for my 
breakfast, when one of the women, uttering a shriek of alarm, seized a 
fire-brand, their habit when frightened, and rushed into the bush. An 
old man looked in the direction opposite to that she had taken, and then 
coming toward me, with an expression of kindness and sympathy, raised 
me to my feet. At the moment, two Englishmen and two natives entered 
the camp. Our greetings were very cordial. To my inquiry after my 
companions, they assured me of their safety, and that they had sent me 
clothes and food. I was too much overjoyed to eat, and as we had 
twenty-six miles to walk to their boat, preferred to continue in the free- 
and-easy costume of nature,rather than burthen my limbs with the trap- 
pings of civilized society. We started at eight o’clock, and I was told, 
though I can hardly credit it, we made over tw enty-six miles in five hours. 
My companions, indeed, kept me generally on a dog-trot, and I was cer- 
tainly light weight. 

My ship- -mates had learned from natives on their way, that an English 
officer, stationed at one of the penal settlements, was at an island not far 
off, with the commandant’s boat, on a fishing and shooting excursion. 
They soon found him. The officer immediately dispatched two of his 
men in search of me, and was on the look-out, to greet me with a hearty 
welcome upon our arrival. My heart still sw ‘ells with gratitude to that 
good Lieutenant, and the reader will pardon this tribute to his virtues, 
which, if enthusiastic, is still all merited. His considerate kindness, deli. 
cate and untiring assiduity to alleviate our sufferings, and by constant sym- 
pathy to lessen the sense of our forlorn situation, have left an impression 
never to be effaced from my memory. Of all my fellow-creatures whom 
I have known and had reason to esteem, 1 have met no one more highly 
endowed with all that is excellent in character and disposition. His gen- 
erous heart was lodged in a very handsome person, and beamed out trom 
a countenance of the noblest and most winning expression. Free from 
selfishness, affable yet dignified, it was easy to see he was an object of 
great affection to those about him, who respected without fearing him. 
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Coming from among savages directly into communication with one so 
highly gifted, it was perhaps < quite natural that we should have been forcibly 
impressed with this noble specimen of Gop’s handiwork. _ It is not proba- 
ble this irrepressible expression of my sense of his kindness will ever come 
to his knowledge, if he should be yet in the land of the living, yet it may 
serve as some satisfaction to those who, sacrificing self, are true to the 
principles they profess, that there are some grateful hearts which never 
forget. Should it be that, by one of those strange coincidences that seem 
more than chance, this should reach his eye, he may rest assured that, to 
the end of my time on earth, there exists one who entertains for him the 
most respectful admiration, and the most fervent gratitude. 

After our long nakedness, it seemed at first somewhat strange to be 
dressed, for I was soon fitted out. We were still forty-five miles from 
Morton Bay, the most northerly settlement on the east coast of New- 
Holland. I had become so feeble, that taking hold of the gunwale of the 
boat to spring in, as I had been accustomed, my feet and hands gave 
way, and I fell helpless as an infant into the water. Seven miles from 
the post the Lieutenant landed, and with a native to pilot him, walked 
the rest of the way, to make preparation for us, as it was already quite 
late, and all but the guard would be asleep before we got there. It was 
farther by water, and when we arrived, refreshments and beds were in 
readiness. The most simple food, after such long fasting, caused great 
suffering, and for some hours we were in no condition to appreci jate our 
escape from so many perils. 

We went next day to the hospital, and became objects of great inter- 
est to the whole garrison, who, indeed, would have killed us with kind- 
ness, had not the doctor prevented it. After three weeks we were pro- 
nounced cured, but great caution was necessary to save us from bodily 
torment for a long while after. 

Boats were sent down the coast for the rest of the long-boat party. 
When found, the captain and chief-mate were dead. Both ‘had perished 
of starvation. Intelligence of us having at last reached Port Jackson, 
the revenue-cutter was sent for us, and we found Hodges sole survivor of 
the cutter party. He denied that they had intentionally deserted us. 
Not finding water at the island where they were to have waited for us, 
they had proceeded to another, and so lost the run of us. They sailed 
by Morton Bay without knowing it, and stopped for oysters at a rock 
somewhat to the south of it. The captain’s nephew was washed from 
the rock by a breaker, and drowned. They shortly after ran the cutter 
ashore, and continued down the coast. One of their party dropped dead 
from exhaustion, and they buried him in the sand. Another, too feeble 
to escape, was burnt from the hut catching fire where he was passing thie 
night. The carpenter and boatswain here gave out, and were never heard 
of. Hodges and the cook, pushing on, came to an elevated point of 
ground, from which they perceived a small vessel entering the McClay 
River for red-cedar. On their way to her, they came to a stream, and 
as the cook could not swim, Hodges went on alone, promising to return 
with assistance. He was as good as his word, but the cook was not there. 
Probably impatient, he tried to wade, and was drowned. Hodges was 

varried into Port Jackson. 

One circumstance more, which I feel it due to justice to relate, and I 
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will close. Our story excited so much sympathy at Port Jackson, that 
the Bishop started a subscription for us, and the money raised, about two 
hundred pounds, was paid over to the ship’ s agent. Under the pretence 
that sailors were not to be trusted with money, ; he gave notice that when 
we had shipped, and were ready to sail, our shares should be paid us. 
The amount paid was five pounds to eac ch, in clothes or sea-stores, at ex- 
travagant prices. Where the rest of the money went I will not say ; 
but if it will help his conscience at all who has it, I freely make over to 
him my share of it. 


APOSTROPHE TO A SBKELETON GRENADIER. 





On a visit last autumn to the field of Saratoga, I procured, among other relics, a skull perfo- 
rated by a ball which was still within. Some buttons found with the skeleton showed that their 
owner had belonged to the Twenty-first Regiment Royal Scotch Grenadiers, which was rather 
rudely handled on the seventh of October, 1777. I have also a piece of his scarlet coat, showing 
the color and texture perfectly, after a burial of seventy-five years. These are the text of the 
following lines. 


Srrance bivouac, old Grenadier ! 
You in my quiet study here 

Have found at last: 
While 1, who Life’s campaign begun 
When you for forty years had done 
‘Patrol the past. 


















Oh, had your hollow skull a brain, 

Your bony mouth a tongue again, 
I know full well 

In why’s and how’s and when’s you'd find 

A Yankee of the bluest kind 

Your sentinel. 


I guess for many an hour we’d join 

In talk about Sir Joan Burgoyne 
And ‘the whole boodle’ 

Who ’gan their game of brag in June 

But on one bright October noon 

Laid pride and guns down to the tune 

Of ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ 


Just as old Dino ached of old 

To be by brave A2yzas told, 
*‘Quantus ACHILLES — 

Quales’ but I can’t quote it all, 

So L am prurient to recall 

How once our fathers pounded small 

King GrorGr’s follies, : 




















I long for more about that day 
When ‘ Rebels’ met in grim array 

The ‘ Regulars :’ 
When trumpet clang, and plunging shot, 
And shouting made the battle hot 
About their ears! 
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When Dearsory, Poor, and Parrerson, 
And Cittey, Brooks, and Livingston, 
With hearts of steel, 
Met Purtutres, Frazer, Hamivtoy, 
Rolling the tide of slaughter on, 
And made them reel. 


When Morean and his riflemen 
‘ Bearded the lion in his den,’ 
And singed his mane ; 
While Arno_tp — battle’s thunderbolt — 
Flashed, like a comet on a colt, 
About the plain. 


I’d ask what gallant Frazer said, 
When bullet, from the tree-top sped, 
Its work had done: 
How stout old Earl Batcarras tore, 
When Yankees, ‘ true to freedom, swore’ 
His tw ais. -pound gun. 
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How many inches, on that day, 
The visage of Burcorse, I pray, 
A length’ning went ? 
Didst hear him say, as once before, 
That with ten thousand men — no more— 
He ’d conquering walk from shore to shore 
The Continent ? 


paw peers sonatas 


But I forgot, old Grenadier, 
You never lived yourself to hear 
What others said; 

A luckless missile found you out, 
And (killing instantly, no doubt) 
It bored your head. 
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For seventy-five long years, old brave, 
You oce upied 3 your shallow grave — 
No drum to stir. 
At length, by plough, and not by drum 
Disturbed, your huge wreck has become 
My prisoner, 


And now I'll keep you guarding there 

All of your coat the mould could spare 
And darkling worm ; 

With the gashed ball by whic h you died, 

And buttons too, that lit with pride 
Your uniform. 
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To those infused with martial leaven, 
Of Bemis’ Heights in 77 
You’ll tell for long; 
Aye, and perchance some bard may troll 
From out that ragged bullet-hole 
Another song. 
Stockbridge, Mass., February, 1853. 
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FROM THE DOCKET OF A LATE SHERIFF. 
BT FREDERICK L, VULTE. 


A LEGAL MARRIAGE 


‘My friend, I want you, said I to a stranger who was standing among 
a crowd of persons engaged in looking at a military company drill in 
the Park one morning about eleven o’clock. The person I thus addresssed 
gave no attention to my summons; at least he appeared totally indiffer- 
ent to my want. And I had to repeat the words ‘I want you!’ in a 
somewhat louder tone, and in a more emphatic manner, at the same time 
requesting him to step aside, that I might announce to him my business. 

‘You vant me! Vot you vant mit me?’ 

‘T have a writ against you,’ I replied. 

‘You makes a mishtake dish mornin, I kess,’ said he, with great assur- 
ance. 

‘I guess I don’t mistake.’ 

‘Vot ish te pizness ’pout? Wo you kot a writ akinst?’ inquired he, 
boldly. 

‘The business,’ I replied, ‘is about a breach of promise of marriage, 
and the man guilty of the breach, as my writ says, is Gottlieb Hopping, 
and you are he.’ 

‘Mr. Konestobble’ 

‘Stop there! stop there! my friend, said I, interrupting him. ‘ We 
may as well start fair. Iam not a constable. I know that your fears 
may have conjured up a devil with all the horrors of a constable, but 
your hopes might have invoked a being of a more gentle nature. I am 
the sheriff, Mr. Hopping,’ continued I. 

‘Ah! you ish de sheriff? said he, complacently ; ‘de sheriff ant nicht 
de konestobble. Wall, I s: ays, you kit de unrecht pick bey de ear dish 
time; mein name ist nicht Hop ping.’ 

‘Ah!’ said I, ‘ your name is not Hopping, and you say I’ve got the 
wrong pig by the ear.’ 

‘Ja, mein name ish nicht Hopping, continued he. 

‘What is your name, then?’ | inquired. 

‘Johann Yones,’ answered he. 

‘John Jones,’ cried I with amazement, and giving way to a loud and 
uncontrollable burst of laughter. ‘John Jones! ha! ha! ha! John 
Jones! i’ faith, he must have heard of Burton’s Guy Goodluck. John 
Jones! he must have studied Doggett’s City Directory. That won’t do, 
Hopping,’ continued I. ‘John Smith might. Johann Schmidt would 
answer; but John Jones never.’ 

‘Mein name ist Johann Yones,’ replied he, emphatically, ‘and I knows 
you do wrong tings bey me, fon you took me by oder name tan Yones.’ 

‘I am going to take you, any how,’ said I, ‘ Jones, Yones, or Hopping ; 
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either suits my purpose; and either, doubtless, so long as the person is 
right, would be entirely satisfactory to W ilhelmina Leid, the girl you 
have deserted, the plaintiff in the writ’ He saw I was unyielding, and 
not disposed to give credence to his denial of his name, yet he steadily 
persev ered in the denial, for what purpose I cannot say, except to main- 
tain the doggedness he began with, when first I ac costed him. Still, had 
he his thoughts about him, he must have known that I would be able (if 
I already did not know him) to have him identified as the veritable de- 
fendant. 

‘Hopping,’ said I to him—— 

‘ Yones,’ interrupted he. 

’ Hopping ! !? persisted I. 

*Yones! Ich bin Yones, ant notting oder, replied he, passionately. 

' Hopping or Jones, | don’t care which, reiterated I, ‘you must give 
bail in two thousand dollars. You have done a great injury to a worthy 
young woman, as | am told; and as it is expected of every one doing a 
wrong that they should ‘ suffer some,’ I would say to you in all candor 
it w ould be better for you to make an honest, frank avowal that you are 
the true defendant here, and save yourself much pain, and myself some 
trouble.’ 

‘Ich verstehen sie nicht. Was sagen sie?’ 

‘You don’t understand me, and you ask what I say?’ 

‘Ja! Ich bin Yones,’ 

‘Nein du bist Hopping das weisz Ich: I know you are Hopping,’ said 
I; and finally dropping down to the plainest English, I made him com- 
prehend his true position, that, Jones, or Yones, or Hopping, I would not 
still be stopping to waste my time on him. I forthwith told him that he 
must go along with me; he refused steadily, and expostulated with me, 
maintaining that he w as not the person described in the writ as the de- 
fendant. But as I had had some experience in these matters, and was 
somewhat acquainted with the human character as demonstrated in my 
long experience and acquaintance with defendants, and the various shifts 
and devices they occasionally resort to in order to deceive the officers of 
the law, I was inexorable, and with a strong arm I seized him by the 
collar and proceeded to drag him along with me. It was a tough job, 
and I dare say I should have come off second-best in the encounter, had 
not my old and faithful friend Tu1son (who i in times of my deepest trials 
always appeared like the ‘ genii of the ring’ to succor me in my distress) 
come to my relief. Tisz, while crossing the Park, had observed me ex- 
postulating with the defendant, and naturally concluding that some poten- 
tial aid was required by me, ever swift to do me a service, came up as I 
collared my man, and as he was about to level a blow at my head, dex- 
terously tripped him up, so that he fell sprawling upon the ground. 

‘ Who’s knocking people down?’ said Tisk. ‘Shame! shame! Git 
up!’ at the same time raising Hopping. ‘Come, hai, hai, upsy ho! 
there you are, all up, all standing! What’s the mischief? What’s the 
matter? Well, I’m blamed,’ continued he, laughing, ‘it’s too bad. 
You bean’t hurt, be you?’ addressing Hopping. 

‘Nix; but I tink mein clothes pe tored, notting more, said Hopping 
in reply, at the same time looking at the old man with wonder and aston- 

ishment. 
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‘Oh! that ain’t nothin’, if your skin's hull, nor no bones ain't broke ; 
you see we’m rough customers when we git holt of rough customers. 
But Gop bless you! we’m the gentlest creturs alive, if we allers let sich 
as you have their own w ay.’ And the old man chuckled at his adroit- 
ye both in limb and tongue. 

Take him along, Tisz. Take him to the sheriff's office,’ said I. 
The sre’s work for you to-day.’ 

‘Yes, Sir-r. And I’m in for it then; allers was; and I never shirked 
nothing,’ said he, raising himself to his full stature, and bracing his limbs 
to give me assurance that there was mettle in him yet. 

‘Tise!’ said I. 

‘Sir-r?’ queried he, rumblingly. 

‘You understand me. Take this man to the office. 

‘Yes, Sir; and what will you do then?’ inquired he. 

‘You shall see, anon, funny things,’ replied I; for I had made up my 
mind, from what I had heard of the affair, that this matter, though seri- 
ous at this juncture to both plaintiff and defendant, should end joyously 
to all concerned. 

‘Tis, said I, after we had arrived at the sheriff’s office, ‘I want you 
to go to Mr. Solomon Grinder’s office in Centre-street, and request him 
to allow you to accompany a lady, whom you will find there, to see me. 
Mr. Grinder is the ¢ attorney for the lady, and will know who 1 refer to.’ 

While the old man was gone, Hopping, although he manifested ill- 
temper, was ne »vertheless exceeding nervous, and he ‘exhibited great unen- 
siness. He could not fathom the object of Tise’s errand, for I had 
spoken to him in a low voice, and doubtless from this fact he had con- 

jured 


‘ Gorgons vast and chimeras dire.’ 


He watched my every motion, followed me with his eyes every step I 
took. He turned and moved about i in his chair as though he were sitting 
on pins. And I don’t know to what condition he would have come, had 
not the appearance of Tisz with the lady in question in his company 
restored Hopping to a seeming state of quietude, or at least to his for- 
mer self. 

Here then were the parties thus brought together. What emotions, 
what feelings they each underwent it is impossible for me to describe, 
but I can imagine only the deep distress that a faithful lover experiences 
when made to feel that all that is held most dear is faithless, and all vows 
of love and devotion are broken for ever. 

Now has the crisis arrived, thought I, and now will I to a surety know 
whether (although I was _ pretty certain before) Jones was Hopping, or 
Hopping Jones. 

‘Do you know this man?’ I inquired of Wilhelmina. 

‘Ja! Er ist mein Gottlieb, replied she in a very sweet voice. 

‘Cannot you speak any English ?’ I asked. 

‘Jes! I spricht leetle.’ 

‘Oblige me, then,’ said I, ‘by speaking as well as you can. I want 
to know, M: dam, if a have ever seen “this person before; and if so, 
what is his name ? Can you understand me ?’ 
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‘Jes, Ich have ihm gesehn. I knows him, ant he name ist _— ) 
Hopping. Excoose mine bat Engelsch, fon you bleese, mine goot S 
Der mann Hopping dit bromis for : marry me, und nun er will nicht? 

‘And why will he not marry you?’ I asked her. 

‘Das weisz Ich nicht. Iton’t know. Sehen sie, mein gute Herr, said 
she. ‘Iam fon gute famille, and I lofe Gottlieb Hopping, and he gif 
me dis ring (pointing to a ring on her finger) for mein lofe to him. U nd,’ 
continued ‘she, ‘here ist mine buch vot I pring mit me from mein land,’ 
And while she thus spoke to me in broken sentences, and in mixed Eng- 
lish and German, she sobbed and wept as though her heart were broken. 
Poor, devoted, deluded woman! How I pitied her ! 

She showed me the book she spoke of. It was a collection of remem- 
brances, written and embellished fragments, testimonials from relatives 
and friends, tokens of love, ete., which are usually bestowed upon those 
who design quitting their homes, perhaps never to return, according toa 
beautiful custom among the Germans. During all this time Hopping 
said nothing, when I turned and addressed him, “and asked him what he 
could say in reply. 

‘Ich bin Yones. Yones ist mein name!’ said he. 

‘ Will you persist in declaring your name to be Jones?’ said I to him 
angrily. 

‘Jes! My name is Yones, unt Gott ver 

‘Stop! stop! don’t swear!’ said I, interrupting him; ‘there is no 
necessity for profanity in your condition ; you should rather pray for a 
blessing.’ 

‘I will do as I bleese,’ said he, 

‘No, you won't. 

‘Who will brevent me?’ 

‘I will, said I. ‘You shall do as I please. You have had your way 
long e nough, and now I am going to make you do an act which your 
own sense of right should have “impelled you to do long ago. Iam 
going to have you married to this woman, and it must be done to-d: ay 5 
or failing in that, I will take you to jail for want of sufficient surety. 
How do you like that, Hopping?’ 

‘T ton’t care wos you do mit me,’ said he, gruffly. 

‘Tise,’ said I, beckoning the old man to me. 

‘Sir-r!’ answered he, giving a lengthened, rolling sound to his re- 
sponse. 

‘Do you know what I want?’ said IL 

‘You want a Dominie.’ 

‘ Something less than a Dominie.’ 

‘What can that be?’ inquired he. 

‘A Justice,’ replied I. 

‘Ah! I didn’t think of a Judge. Going to give Hop ping fits, eh ? 
Well, I knowed it was coming, ’ continued he; ‘but I was n’t sure of the 
time; sarve him right. Gop bless you ! takes you! Me and you allers 
thinks alike, don’t we? Hopping will be jumping ’fore long. Ha! ha!’ 

‘Chief-Justice Smith. Hurry, Tiss.’ 

‘Of the Marine Court ?’ asked he, quickly. 

‘The very same,’ I replied ; ‘and beg him to come as soon as he can.’ 
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THISON lett promising to be back as soon as he could, doubtless sup- 
posing he hs d yet an important part to perform in the comedy about to 
come “off, and he was not mistaken. 

‘Wo you sent de olt man?’ inquired Hopping, whom it seemed he 
dreaded as an evil spirit, Tise having already heaped an abundant sup- 
ply of coals upon the fellow’s head, by the production of the plaintiff. 
And now Hopping was desirous to know what new misery or torture was 
to be inflicted by Tise’s going after it. 

‘You shall know very soon,’ I replied. 

‘Say, mein freund, you will be so goot as to dell me ?’ inquired he, 
coaxingly. 

‘ Yes, I will tell you, since I see you are relenting, and apparently recon- 
ciled. I have sent for a gentleman who I think ‘will make you a happy 
man. You will be pleased at that,won’t you?’ 

‘You kit a man wo goes mein bail g? 

‘No!’ 

‘Wot he do den?’ asked he, anxiously. 

‘He will render the writ inoperative ; he will destroy it ; he is a Judge,’ 
I replied. 

‘He vill dare de writ in beeces?’ gasped he; ‘ant he ish a Yudge, 
and he vill do goot tings for me?’ 

‘Yes! he will remove all cause of imprisonment, and make you, I 
doubt not, a happy man.’ 

Hopping had his doubts notwithstanding. I could discover it in his 
movements. He put a variety of questions to me, tending to the point 
of his liberation from the fangs of the law. He had as constant an itch- 
ing now to be close to me, as before he desired to be away from me, and 
fondly looked upon me as his only hope and comfort, his friend, his lib- 
erator. 

‘Is your name Jones now ?’ said I to him, jokingly. 

‘Nein, mein name ist Hopping, oder any ting vich you like,’ re- 
plied he. 

‘And you are perfectly contented to be Hopping or Jones, or any 
thing else, to please me ?’ continued I. 

‘Ja! yes! vich you bleese, de one or de oder,’ 

‘Complacent young man am hone rapidly the law takes the starch out 
of some people !’ thought I. ‘He would be any thing I please” It was 
my pleasure to make him act like an honest man. The girl was very 
fond of him; indeed, she loved him; and I thought she was eminently 
superior to him, and if there was any advantage in the match on either 
side, it was all on her side. While in the midst of these reflections, Tis 
came in, and rubbing his hands, and shuffling his feet, skipping and 
jumping, as if he were preparing to dance, so joyous and elated he ap- 
peared to be, exclaimed, ‘ He’s coming! He’ll be here ’fore long.’ 

‘Tisr, said I, ‘you know I told you I wanted you to perform an 
important part. The time has now come. I want you to give this girl 
in marriage to Hopping, when the Judge comes to unite them, 

At this request the eld man’s hilarity and warmth departed, and his 
elasticity fell below the freezing-point. “He looked at me with eyes wide 
staring, his mouth wide open, his hands uplifted as if in protestation ; 
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at length, regaining his one hainates oul composure, ” euidbieneas 

‘You want me to give away this pooty cretur to that beast? I can’t do 
it, Mr. Sheriff; that ud be a awful sacrifice: it ‘ud be uniting things 
unholy to things righteous. I dare say it’s all right to make some peo- 
ple do as some people oughter ; but see, Mr. Sheriff? continued he, ‘ some 
people might see things done and not do ’em themselves ; and I conclude 
I won't do what you want me to, because my mind’s ag’in it. There, it’s 
the fust time I ever refused you, but I can’t help it. Gop bless you! 
there, I can’t, and more’n ’at, I won’t!’ 

I could not find fault with the determination of the old man not to 
do what I required of him, still I was contented that he should be a 
witness to the ceremony. 

The Judge arrived in a short time, and with all the judicial gravity 
suited to his position and to the ceremony he was called upon to per- 
form, requested the names of the parties to be married, their ages, place 
of nativity, and other matters incident to the solemnization of the rite, 
and while desiring the parties to stand up, he was interrupted by Hop- 
ping, who protested loudly ‘dat he vas nicht Hopping, but Yones , 

‘ Hopping,’ said I, interrupting him, ‘if you don’t consent to be mar- 
ried, [ will take you to jail: do you hear me ¢ If you marry Wilhelmina, 
the suit will abate, will be stopped, and then the only imprisonment you 
will have to endure will be in her arms. How do you like that, eh? 
Better, I think, to havethe ‘ bed and board, than the board without the 
bed, as you would have if you were to go to jail; nothing but boards 
there to sleep on. What do you think of it? What is your objection ?’ 

‘Ich bin nicht ready, whimpered he. 

‘Not ready to get married?’ Well, thought I, you are not the first 
man that ‘was not ready’ to get married. Quite a difference between 
this and the man who was ready not to get married. He’s coming down 
three pegs; he will be ready yet. 

‘Hopping,’ said I, sternly, ‘are you ready?’ 

‘Ja!’ said he, tremblingly, and in a tone scarcely audible. 

‘Then let the parties stand up, said the Judge. And after having 
gone through with the formula, he gravely pronounced Gottlieb Hopping 
and Wilhelmina Leid man and wife. 

Gottlieb and Wilhelmina received the congratulations of all the parties 
present, who, attracted by the novelty of the event, seemed pleased and 
gratified at its happy termination. 

Gottlieb, no less than the others, after a little while, and amid the 
good wishes of the assembly present, together with his Wilhelmina, was 
particularly consoled —no cure better than sympathy; none more radi- 
cal than congratulations and well-wishing. 

‘Ich bin Yones no more! Ich bin Hopping!’ cried he, gleefully ; 

1d here ist mein frau, mein vife.’ 

‘Und Ich bin Hopping auch!’ cried Wilhelmina, joyfully and mod- 
estly. 

“Ya!? retorted he, ‘ant Wilhelmina vash Leid tat’s s sorry, and now 
she ist glad to be Hopping. Yudge,’ continued he, ‘Ich bin “obliget to 
you. Ja,Ich bin nicht Leid. Ich bin Hopping. Ant, Sheriff, Ich tank 
you viel. Vell, me vash not tink dish mornin ven Ich git up, tat ven me 
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go to bet to-night me vill be married man. Guten tage, mein freunde : 
adieu.’ 

‘ Adieu,’ said Wilhelmina in a gentle voice: ‘adieu, alles.’ And they 
left the office arm-in-arm. : 

‘Go to 





, you darned ——!’ exclaimed Tutson, who had all along 
entertained a strong prejudice against Hopping. ‘ You would n’t a done 
it, ony you was forced to. Boughten virtue ain’t wuth any thing. Get 
out!’ The old man was inexor: ab le, and never forgave Hopping. 

A few days afterward, Hopping called upon me, accompanied by his 
wife. They both smiled and seemed very happy; they expressed them- 
selves as de lighted with the change of their condition. He was full of 
hilarity and j joyousness, and upon my remarking that I was pleased to see 
him so altered both in his state and feelings toward Wilhelmina, he said: 

‘Yaw, you do me alles gute; you make me do gute when Ich will 
nicht; and tat me gute man ish alles fou you— ant Wilhelmina ;’ and 
lox king at the same time upon her, she blushed, and said smilingly, with- 
out any disposition to contradict her lie re lord: 

‘Nein, Gottlieb, die Sheriff sall haf de credite fou alles, nicht me; we sall 
bote be mooch obliget zu him ; and me would not be happy till Gottlieb 
come zu you ant te Al you so, and I pring him mit me for dat alone.’ 

Saying which, we parted, they to their happy home in the enjoyment 
of their connubi: ities, and I probably to the service of another writ that 


would disunite man nal wife. So opposite is my calling: one day to 
marry, and another to divorce. 


RIGHTEOUSN 





TESS ALONE RENOWNED. 


Unnoty contemner of compact and vow, 
Shall the minstrel come weaving a wreath for thy brow? 
No: the banner may gorgeously wave on thy w all ; 

The proud and the lovely may ‘bend in thy hall; 

The tribes of the fearless may rush to the field, 

Where the gleam of thine e: agle 1s is sternly re vealed ; 

But the song of the bard is unpurchased ‘and free, 

And his harp has no voice for thy trophies and thee. 


Though rare be the poet, and artful the strain, 

lf he trusts but in falsehood, his efforts are vain. 

He parts with his genius, his worth, and his might, 
When he fawns on the godless, and falls from the right. 
Unblessed be the birth-place, unloved be the name, 
Unhallowed the grave-turf, undying the shame, 

Of him who would stoop from the great and divine 

To pluck from oblivion such triumphs as thine. 


Away! for thy laurels are drooping and red ; 
All the bloom which the ‘y brought from the forest has fled: 
They are scorched by the eurse of the noble and brave, 

They *y are soiled by the praise of the dastard and slave. 

Thou hast Tooked upon wisdom with coldness or hate, 

And the prayer of the weak has been spurned at thy gate ; 
Thou hast frowned on the righteous and warred with the free. 
Go! renown has no lasting memorial for thee. 


JaMasG Lyons 











The Karly Dead. 


THE EARLY DEAD. 


Tney grow not old, the loved who perish young ; 


‘They are for ever beautiful: the years, 


The blight of sorrow, and the waste of grief, 

The canker of affliction, and the cares 

That creep on our decrepitude, may wreak 

On us their ravages, until, o’erspent, 

The weary frame drops stiffened to the dust ; 

But they who, in the blossom of their years, 

Depart in all their glory, and go down 

In the full flush of beauty to the grave, 

Can never know the slow decline of age: 

It hath no power upon them ; but, afar, 
Transplanted to the Paradise of Faith, 

And made immortal in their innocence, 
Their purity and loveliness, they bloom, 
Rare as the fruits of famed Hesperides, 
3eyond the changes and the wrath of Time. 


They grow not old, the loved who perish young ; 

Though in the valleys green where lie their forts 
At sleep among the daisies, the heaped mound 

Sink level with the surface of the plain, 

And the white stone, the kind memorial 

Of mourning love for a departed love, 

Gather upon its face the mould of years; 

Fen though their resting-place the trackless winds 

May seek, but vainly; and the plough-boy turn 

With the bright share the turf above their rest, 

Unconscious, as he sings his roundelay, 

Of forms than his more fair that sleep below ; 

Still, in our hearts they hold remembrance, 

And in our dreams do they revisit us; 

And through the golden glory of the Past, 

Like pictures mellowed by the glaze of age, 

The patterns of their beauty still appear 

More precious as they seem to gather grace, 

More beautiful as we decay; as we grow old, 

More dearly loved for memories they bring. 


I now bethink me of a gentle one, 

So pure she might be canonized a saint, 
Who came to us as an exceeding joy, 

Who left us in a most exceeding grief. 

She was our lily; and the angels loved it, 
Who did divide with us a tender charge 
Until it budded; and we hoped to see 

The beauty of its blossom. But, one day 
In the deep glory of a flowering May, 

The bright immortals from the Hills of Bliss 
Came down into the garden of our love; 
And so did they prefer that perfect bud, 
And so metal were they of its grace, 
And so they valued it above all others, 
That they did breathe upon it; and our lily 
Became, henceforth, immortal in its bloom. 


H. Pr 
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A ‘*FPORGET-ME-NOT.’ 














I nearp thy low-whispered farewell, love, 
And silently saw thee depart; 
Ay, silent; for how could words tell, love, 
The sorrow that swelled in my heart? 
They could not. Oh! language i is faint 
When Passion’s dev otion would speak ; 
Light pleasure or pain it might paint, 
But with feelings like ours it 1s weak! 
Yet tearless and mute though I stood, love, 
Thy last words are thrilling me yet, 
And my heart would have breathed, if it could, love, 
And murmured: ‘Oh, do not forget!’ 








>U 





R WO 





NDERFUL AGE. 





‘WeLL, this is a remarkable age—a wonderful age!’ said I aloud to 
myself, quite late one night last winter, in my room at the Hotel. 
The truth is, I had just ‘been reading a batch of eloquent editorials on 
the occasion of the New-Year, wherein were enumerated the manifold 
and striking evidences of progress with which we are encompassed ; the 
inventions, the i improvements, and the mighty revolutions disturbing the 
face of society. These latter, according to the editors, were espec cially 
to distinguish the unprecedentedly momentous year of 1852. As I re- 
viewed and pon dered upon these things, I was “almost overwhelmed by 
the strange importance of our partic ‘ular times, so unlike all previous 
experience, and began once more to exclaim, ‘ This a remark ’ when 
the door quietly opening, a figure of singular appearance entered. His 
dress, owing probably to the agitation of the moment, I did not distinctly 
notice. But his aged beard, his national cast of features, and especially 
his eye-brows, forming one continuous line from temple to temple, with I 
know not what mysterious influence about his person, at once made me 
sensible that none other stood before me than the veritable WAanpEriINe 
Jew! 

I had hardly had time to recover from my amazement, (and terror it 
might be, for I know not how else to account for that prickling sensation 
at the roots of my hair,) when, with an air the most kindly and i inspir- 
ing, my visitor began : 

‘You were spe: aking, I think, of this remarkable age. I am glad to 
observe that you appreciate its value; for, let me tell you, it is a rare 
virtue, even among the most genial minds. One portion of them are 
alwé ays looking to the ¢ glorious future,’ and the remainder to the ‘ glorious 
past. But if you heartily enter into the spirit of the times in which 
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ProvivencE has placed you, you can then quietly ascertain your duties, 
and easily discharge them.’ 

‘But such a wonderful age!’ said I; ‘it confuses one, 

A bitter smile played upon his lip as he added, turning aside: ‘The 
invariable folly! Ah!’ he resumed, ‘had you accompanied me in but a 
small portion of my expiatory wanderings, you would have seen every 
rolling year stamped as ‘remarkable,’ and have sympathized with me, 
who am now forced to look back upon eighteen hundred dreary and 
‘remarkable’ years. But I am curious to know, since all other ages, in 
your opinion, are common- place compared with this, what particular one 
you take to be its very opposite in spirit and results.’ 

‘Why, there is the whole period called the Dark Ages,’ I replied, ‘ which 
seems to me a perfect blank, a link absolutely dropped out of the world’s 
progress.’ 

‘You echo the common but rash judgment,’ he replied. ‘ But as this 
period extends over a thousand years, we will divide it into three equal 
parts, and merely glance at them in order. In the first we have two un- 
exampled events: the dying out of ancient civilization, and that day- 
break of the new, the irruption of the Gothic hordes in Southern Europe. 
And with the mingling of these, never shall I forget the tumultuous feel- 
ings which filled the whole conscious world. ‘What an awful age!’ 
sighed the Latins, as they saw every vestige of antiquity swept away. 
‘What a glorious age!’ shouted the barbarians, as they rushed on in 
their destroying march. Whilst I myself, not then experienced in the 
vicissitudes of human affairs, felt it to be indeed a ‘ wonderful’ age! 

‘But pry into the very midnight of the Dark Ages, and what do you 
behold? All governments hopelessly breaking up into baronies by the 
before unheard-of Feudal System; Papacy advancing to absolute sway ; 
miracles performed at every church; Manomer proselyting with Koran 
and sword ; troubadours singing from place to place; chivalric horsemen 
in search of adventures; and at the same time, among the best informed, 
so firm a conviction of impending destruction, that the general heading 
of charters was, ‘As the world is now drawing to a close” I see you 
look astonished at the simple recital of these things; so, had you lived at 
their happening, you must have joined in the general cry, ‘Was there 
ever such an age before !’ 

‘In the third division, we have Peter the Hermit engaging Europe in 
mighty crusades to the Holy Land, and raising such intense and universal 
enthusiasm, that ninety t thousand children set out, commanded by a child ; 
the innumerable and romantic battles with the Turks; the conquest of 
England ; the rise of the Italian cities; the Roman Church convulsed 
with two popes; and all Europe filled with the wondrous stories of the 
returning crusaders. Such, in brief, were the Dark Ages, as relieved by 
these few brilliant points, to say nothing of the countless events which 
usually escape your historians, but which were no less prolific in interest.’ 

‘It may be true,’ I reluctantly added; ‘but when once mankind had 
emerged to light, then all things went forward slowly and quietly.’ 

* Indeed !’ s said he. ‘ Was the course of the next age so meekly unob- 
trusive, when Vasco discovered the unsuspected extent of his own con- 
tinent, and Columbus the undreamed-of existence of a new one? when 
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microscopes first revealed atoms to the human eye, and telescopes worlds ? 
when the inventions of painting in oil, engraving, paper, and printing 
poured their effulgence upon society ? when revived learning enlightened, 
and the Reformation redeemed, the human mind ? Surely, you “will not 
differ from your applauded writers, all of whom still hang with delight 
over this wonderful age ?” 

‘But since you speak of inventions,’ I cried, ‘ what can all the former 
centuries produce to compare with steam-locomotives and the magnetic- 
telegraph ?’ 

‘They can produce, he answered, ‘every one of them, an invention 
which contributes, at least in an equal degree, to the direct improvement 
and enjoyment of ‘the race. Locomotives and telegraphs! what are they 
but lifeless abbreviators of time, bringing neither a new thought to the 
head, nor deepening a single impulse of the heart? Their high estima- 
tion springs only from the fact, that their value can be approximated in 
the standard coin. But the real importance of both, when contrasted 
with that of the first movable printing-type, is as trifling as the worth of 
Newton’s fluxions compared with the infant Newton himself. 

‘Thus, you see, in lifting the veil of the past, that every generation, 
while contributing in some shape its share to the general progress, is also 
puffed up with an idea of its own especial importance; and you may 
infer that you, like the previous voyagers on the bark of the Present, are 
apt to forget that the same dashings and eddyings by which you are 
accompanied have once disturbed the smooth wake which stretches 
behind. But I forget—shall we glance at any other period? There is 
the sixteenth century, with Henry VIIL and Charles V., Elizabeth and 
the Spanish Armada; the seventeenth, with the supremacy of Holland, 
the English Revolution, Bacon and Geonnie ell, Descartes and Sh: ikspeare ; 
the eighteenth, with Louis XIV., Peter the Great, Charles XII., Frede- 
rick the Great, Mirabeau, our own Independence, the annihilation of 
Poland, the French Revolution : 

‘That was an extraordinary age!’ I interposed. 

‘It was, perhaps, to Frenchmen,’ he coldly added ; ‘ but the whole civil- 
ized world must be affected, in order to characterize the age. And this 
reminds me of what I witnessed in one of my journeys through Kamt- 
schatka. It seemed, in the course of a single season, no less than fifty 
bears had been taken in that region ; a dog with no perceptible tail had 
come into existence; and a travelled Kamtschatkan genius, braving the 
threats of prejudice, -had actually introduced the method of counting on 
the fingers! These things were too much for the national sobriety, and 
my ears were dinned with the uproarious outcry, ‘ What a remarkable, 
what a wonderful age!’ ’ 

‘Indeed !’ I gasped ; for I must say, I began to be exceedingly puzzled 
with my visitor: when, with a quick movement, he wiped out his single 
eye-brow, tore off his beard, threw open his dressing-gown n, and became 
Tom Williams, an old fr iend, who occupied the room “next to mine! I 
tried to put on a bland carelessness. ‘You didn’t think, Tom, I was 
swallowing all this ?”” 

‘Ah, my dear fellow, your innocence is decidedly ‘no go ;’ better drop 
it at once.’ 
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‘But what could have suggested such a foolish project to you #’ 

‘Why,’ said Tom, laughing, ‘I happened to overhear your exclamations, 
and as you are a professed believer in ghosts, mesmerism, and spiritual 
rappings, so, ‘thinks I to myself, here’s room for experiment, and these 


g tableaux-trappings shall constitute the medium. Beside, I wanted te 
see how much I could recollect of the Universal History I have just 
finished.’ 


‘But did you really believe I could be humbugged in this way ?’ 

‘Most certainly; for you are honest in your professions, and no less 
credulous than thousands of good people now-a-days.’ 

‘Then, by Jove!’ said I, ‘this ts a wonderful age, and the sooner we 
get out of it, the better!’ 





BY JAMES LINN 





In rambling thro’ this weary warld 
1’ve flowers o’ beauty seen ; 

But nane were half sae fair to me 
As bonnie Fanny Dean. 


tr. 


I’ve never seen sic twa blue een, 
Nor sic a sweet wee mou; 

And oh! her heart is soft and pure 
As drops 0’ morning dew. 


Itt. 


The glossy vine wi’ grace may twine 
In nature’s wilds amang ; 

More gracefu’ still ower Fanny’s brow 
Her gowden tresses hang. 


Iv. 


I’ve kent her sin’ she was a bairn, 
A wee bit gentle thing ; 

But never thocht her budding charms 
A spell wad ower me fling. 






Vv. 


ll never break the sacred vow, 
The promise made yestreen ; 

Come weal or woe, 1’ll wedded be 
To bonnie Fanyy Dean. 
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Sea- Weeds. 
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NicHt on the sea-shore; the Aurora’s far light 
Plays o’er the eold north main; 

And on the ocean falls the limpid star-light, 

Like sheets of summer rain. 


Say Wiican Pi ott ate 


The invitation of the sounding ocean 
Comes to me on the strand, 

And my worn heart, lulled by the rocking motion, 

Floats off to Stilly Land. 


ma 


ela 






There do the shadows of the faithful-hearted 
Flit by me to and fro; 

The shadows of my loved ones, who departed 

In the far long-ago. 


ena gad Binal 


SE yh 


a 


There is the breast that hardly knew another 
Sorrow than for my pa‘n, 

And murmured blessings from thy lips, O mother! 

Sink in my heart again. 


There thou, Isoie, art with me, fond and tender 
As thou wert good and fair: 

I look in thy large eyes’ unfi ‘athomed splendor, 

And read ‘I love thee ’ there, 


There the old poets’ theme of song and story 
On that eternal shore, 

To strains of an unutterable glory, 
Sweep the rich chords once more. 






ears fer 





Dieseteia Pp ags 


Gov! how my spirit leaps up and rejoices, 

As through the thrilling calm, 
With rich aceords of their harmonious Voices, 
They pour the solemn psalm. 


Pas gorda 






O Land! O Land! how long shall human blindness 
To all thy gifts endure, 

Land for the mourner; land which Gon’s own kindness 
Hath opened for the poor? 


a 


The ocean moans, and from the deep heaven o’er me 
The golden star-light streams: 

My heart is weary, and it pineth for thee, 
Thou holy Land of Dreams. 








Se OT heh A RT 


Sea- Weeds. 


tt. 


Ow the high bank grow the saered 

Laurels, beautifully blooming, 

But the rough winds take the petals 

And the leaves, and waft them sea-ward, 
Far out from the pleasant shore. 


So, too, doth the unwise critic, 
Heedless maker of opinions, 
Take the laurels Gop hath planted 
On the forehead of the poet, 

And destroy them evermore. 


Itt. 


Tue stars shone clear, the wind was chill, 
And roughly rolled the Clyde, 

As a ship of Scottish emigrants 
Swept outward with the tide. 


And some were old and very sad; 
Some young and gay of heart; 

And two, a mother and a child, 
Sate mournfully apart. 


She was a widow —by her weeds, 
And by her frequent sighs, 

And by the tears that rose so oft 
Into her soft brown eyes. 


She sat upon an ancient chest 
That bore her husband’s name, 
And shivered as the land-ward breeze 
Chill from the ocean came. 


And heavy from her daughter’s head, 
That on her knees was borne, 

The long hair drooped in golden threads, 
Like the tassel of the corn. 


‘O mother, I am weary now, 
The cold is in my breast! 
Are we very far from that stranger-land? 
Shall we never be at rest?’ 


“Tis yet far, far away, my child, 
Off yonder toward the west. 
Think of our Lorp, who died for thee, 
And that will give thee rest.’ 


‘Mother, I see a glorious light: 
Is that the far-off land?’ 

‘’T is the stars of heaven that thou seest, 
So golden and so grand.’ 


‘Mother, I hear a holy song: 
Does it come from the far-off land?’ 

‘’T is the song of the blessed saints in heaven, 
Who call thee to that strand.’ 
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‘Mother, I hear the sound of wings: 
Are they birds from the far-off land?’ 
“Tis the wings of the blessed augel, child, 
Who shall bear thee in his hand.’ 


Now take my hand in yours, mother, 
My head upon your breast ; 

The fanning of those gentle wings 
Is lulling me to rest.’ 


So, when the golden sun arose, 
And o’er the waters shone, 

There sat the mother motionless, 
And she was all alone: 


Alone, and resting her thin cheek 
Upon her thin, thin hand; 

Her little child had gone before 
Unto the far-off land. 


JQOURREYTINGS IN SPAIN. 


Tue provinces of Old and New-Castile form a large portion of the 
great central plateau of Spain, which has an average elevation of about 
two thousand feet above the level of the sea. This table-land is inter- 
sected with mountains, and spread out into vast treeless plains only 
bounded by the horizon, where the eye of the traveller is wearied by the 
dull monotony of the scene. This region is subject to long droughts, 
and the light soil becomes so dry, that the dust raised by the mules and 
diligence is almost suffocating. 

The route from V alladolid | to Madrid leads over the Guadarama range, 
which separates the basins of the Tagus and Duero. On the highest 
point of the mountain a colossal marble lion marks the boundary-line 
between Old and New-Castile. This road is often covered with snow in 
the winter, which falls to the depth of six or eight feet; and large stone 
pills u's, from fifteen to twenty feet high, are erected at short distances, to 
point out the way to the traveller throur <n these wild, stormy regions. 

Leaving the Guadarama, we descer .. ed into the arid, treeless plains of 
Old-Castile. Here no snug farm-h« use, no green fields and shady wood- 
lands meet the view, as in our own beautiful land; the country appears 
like a desert, without trees, ledges, or land- marke of any kind. The 
general insecurity that exists obliges men to congregate in small villages 
for mutual protection, and these have a filthy, poverty-stricken appearance. 

Madrid is built upon several hills which ov erhang the small river Man- 
zanares. The basin in-which it is situated is bounded by the chain of 
the Guadarama and the mountains of Toledo and Guadaloupe ; and the 
cold blasts which sweep down from these snowy regions, together wit!: 
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the rarefaction of the air from its elevated position, are the principal 
causes of its insalubrity. There is a Spanish proverb which says: ‘The 
air of Madrid is so subtle, that it destroys human life, but will not 
extinguish a candle ;’ and hence the fear which the natives have of inspir- 
ing the pure air of heaven without some protection to the mouth. In 
coming out of a theatre, ball-room, or other place of amusement, where 
the change of temperature is great, every one envelopes his mouth in a 
fur or wool muffler, or, in default of these, makes use of his pocket- 
handkerchief, for it is upon these occasions that the danger of contract- 
ing pulmonary affections is the greatest. 

In winter the days are not very cold, but at night the thermometer 
often sinks below zero, and it has not unfrequently happened that senti- 
nels have been frozen to death at their posts. The summer is perhaps the 
most unhealthy season; for when the body is heated by exercise or 
exposure to the hot sun, a sudden change of wind will bring a chilly 
blast from the Guadarama, which is the prolific cause of the ‘pulmonia,’ 
or inflammation of the lungs, the disease of Madrid, and which fre- 
quently proves fatal in two or three days. 

Madrid has a population of over two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
made up of emigrants from all the provinces. Being the capital of the 
kingdom, the number of foreign residents is great, and foreign manners 
and foreign fashions are gradually taking the place of the more simple 
customs of Spain. It is comparatively a modern town, and offers few 
attractions to the traveller of antiquarian tastes. Its public buildings are 
not remarkable for architectural beauty, yet nevertheless it may be called 
a handsome city. It is well built, the streets are generally wide, and the 
public promenades are beautiful. Among the latter, the most frequented 
is the ‘Prado, which is ornamented with an avenue of fine trees, and 
adorned with several magnificent fountains. Here the ‘ madrileios’ 
resort every afternoon to take the air, and to see and be seen. At about 
five o’clock the avenues are crowded with brilliant equipages, which fol- 
low each other in file, and at a slow, funeral-like pace, the cortege being 
presided over by several mounted soldiers. Fashion sanctions every 
thing, but to me this grave, dignified, hidalgo way of taking an evening 
drive appeared supremely ridiculous. ‘There is another promenade i in the 
Garden of the Buen Retiro, situated near the Prado. The grounds are 
handsomely laid out, and ornamented with fine trees, shrubbery, and 
some very good statuary. This is only frequented by persons on foot ; 
and in the evening it is usually thronged with well-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen, who walk here until the approaclf of evening. 

La Puerta del Sol, the Gate of the Sun, may be called the heart of 
Madrid. It was once the eastern gate of the city, but it has been built 
around on all sides, the gate is gone, and the name only remains. Seve- 
ral of the principal streets diverge from this spot, and it is the most bus- 
tling part of the city. Here the office-seeker, the news-monger, and the 
idler generally resort, to smoke their cigarito and discuss the events of 
the day. Unshaven, ruffian-like looking men, enveloped in cloaks, stand 
about in squads, beggars solicit alms, and venders of water screech out, 

‘Quien quiere agua!’ The scene is constantly animated, and for the 
student of human nature it presents a rich field “for observation. 
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The Royal Palace, a noble pile, is situated on an eminence at the east- 
ern part of the city, and commands a fine view of the surrounding 
country. The interior is said to be very splendid, but we were unable to 
obtain admission. It has a handsome plaza in front, with a garden, in 
which stands a magnificent bronze equestrian statue of Philip IV., cast 
at Florence in 1640. On the opposite side of the plaza is the new Royal 
Theatre, a beautiful building, fitted up in the most costly style, and 
arrange J with more view to comfort than any place of the kind I have ever 
seen. On the south side of the Palace is the Royal Armory, which con- 
tains one of the finest collections of ancient arms in the world. The 
centre of the grand saloon is occupied in its whole length by equestrian 
figures, in complete armor; while armed knights stand ‘against the walls, 
and the implements of war and tourn: ment, and the trophies of many 
hard-fought battles, hang around in profusion. Among the many objects 
of interest which attracted my particular attention were nineteen suits 
of richly-chased armor, which belonged to Charles V.; the suit of armor 
worn by Queen Isabella at the siege of Grenada, as well as that of her 
husband Ferdinand; also four suits of armor of the great Captain Gon- 
zalo de Cordova, beside several belonging to Christopher Columbus and 
Fernando Cortez. The collection of swords is very interesting. Here 
are the scimitars of Bernardo del Caprio and Roldan; the swords of 
Saint Ferdinand, of Ferdinand and Isabella, of Gonzalo de Cordova, of 
Charles V., of Pizarro and Cortez; beside innumerable implements of 
tournament, the trusty companions of heroes through many hard-fought 
battles; the relics of those days when chivalry and romance flourished 
upon this congenial soil. 

A visit to the Queen’s stables afforded me much pleasure. The horses 
were noble animals, and their accommodations truly royal. From the 
stables I went to the coach-house, where I saw a numerous and magnifi- 
cent collection of carriages. Those that dated a century back contrasted 
strangely in their forms and decorations with the vehicles used at the 
present day. They were such carriages as one sees in old prints of the 
last century, and are kept now as relics, or occasionally to grace a grand 
procession. 

The Royal Museum possesses one of the finest collections of paintings 
in the world. Here are ‘chefs-d’wuvre’ of nearly all the great masters 
the world has produced ; but what most interested me upon Spanish soil 
were the Murillos, the Velasquez, and the Riberas. Murillo is well repre- 
sented here, and no paintings have ever produced more effect upon me 
than those of this great master. His female figures have a grace about 
them truly captivating; and his children are the most natural, life-like 
looking children I have ever seen on canvas. Velasquez and Ribera are the 
opposites of Murillo, The latter excelled in the delineation of the ideal, the 
graceful, and the beautiful, while the works of the former attract by their 
powerful representations of the real scenes of life. The style of the first 
might be called the prose, and that of the latter the poetry of painting. 
Ribera, commonly known as Spagnoletto, appears to have had an utter 
contempt for the ideal and beautiful. His paintings are such as one 
would not love to look upon every day. They may be admired for the 
skill of their execution, for their energy and force, but we do not love to 
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return to them as we do to the magical canvas of Murillo. His subjects, 


too, are not attractive. He delighted in martyrdoms, as those of 
St. Bartholomew and St. Sebastian; in dead Curisrs; in inquisitorial 
punishments ; in hermits and hard- featured monks under rgoing penance. 
The Royal Academy of San Fernando, a school of painting and 
design, contains several exquisite paintings by Ribera, Cano, and Murillo. 
But “the gem of the collection is a Murillo, representing Saint Isabel of 
Iiungary applying remedies to the head of a beggar-boy afflicted with 
scald- head. The genius of the painter has thrown around the Queen so 
much angelic loveliness in the performance of this act of Christian 
charity, that one scarcely views with disgust the running sores of the 
ragged beggar in the fore-ground. This splendid tableau, like many 
others, was carried off by the French, but was restored to Spain after the 
battle of Waterloo. Connected with the Academy is a Museum of Natu- 
ral History, which is rich in valuable specimens from the animal, vegeta- 
ble, and mineral kingdoms. The native specimens from the mineral 
kingdom are rich and abundant, and show the wealth which for ages has 
lain dormant in this land, where the feeling of enterprise scarcely exists. 
The varieties of beautiful marbles appeared to be endless; there were 
also jaspers, agates, copper-ores, and numerous specimens of native virgin 
gold and silver. 
Living is dear at Madrid, although, on the whole, less expensive than 
at London or Paris. The country around the city being very barren, 
nearly all the objects of consumption are brought from a distance; and 
as the means of transportation are so poor— ‘almost every thing being 
carried on the backs of mules and donkeys— and the charges so high, 
this greatly enhances the price even of the necessaries of life. Water is 
an article of traffic here, and is vended in the streets to the passenger 
who is athirst, and brought by the carrier daily to your door. Wood 
also sells at about one dollar of our currency the hundred weight, for it 
is all brought from a distance, the Castiles being almost barren of trees. 
V egetables are nearly proportionately dear, and all articles of luxury from 
abroad are exorbitantly high; for, independently of the high tariff 
imposed upon them, the transportation from the sea-coast is very costly. 
No one should quit the Castiles without paying a visit to the Escurial, 
which is about eight leagues distant from Madrid. After leaving the 
walls of the city, the country is a perfect wilderness; and the road, which 
was constructed at a great expense, has been neglected for so many years, 
that it requires considerable ingenuity on the part of the driver to keep 
his carriage from overturning in the numerous deep ruts and holes that 
every where abound. After a ride of six or seven dreary leagues, the 
gloomy pile arose before me, seated in solitary state at the foot of the 
snow-capped Guadarama, a palace in a wilderness. This vast pile, a con- 
vent and palace combined, was reared by Philip IL, son of Charles V., 
in fulfilment of a vow made during the battle of Saint Quentin, when he 
invoked the aid of Saint Lorenzo, on whose day it was fought. The 
first stone was laid in 1563, and it was completed in 1584. This 
immense structure, measuring seven hundred and forty-four feet from 
north to south, and five hundred and eighty feet from east to west, pos- 
sesses no architectural beauties, and is imposing only from its size. As 
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San Lorenzo was sila alive on a sidhien: the pious Sein con- 
ceived it to be a duty in carrying out his vow to have the building con- 
structed after the manner of a gridiron; and on ascending to the dome 
of the church, which is in the centre of the pile, this arrangement is at 
once perceived. At each angle of the edifice, which is a rectangular 
parallelogram, a square tower makes one of the feet of the gridiron ; 
and from the middle of the eastern fagade @long line of buil dings pro- 
ject, which form the Royal Palace and represent the handle. The 
interior of the p: arallelogram i is divided into courts, which form the inter- 
stices in the bars of the gridiron, and the chureh, which occupies the 
centre of the whole, represents the body of the § aint. 

Nothing can produce a more curious effect upon the mind than to be- 
hold this vast building, with its courts, its fountains, and its wide-extended 
gardens, amid a frowning wilderness. Deserted by royalty and by the 
monkish train that once thronged its cloisters, it appears like some grand 
mausoleum, reared as an everlasting memorial of the folly of its founder. 

The facade is cut up by innumerable windows, which detract greatly 
from its beauty. The grand entrance is ornamented with eight Doric 
columns, between which are placed statues of the apostles. Passing 
through the great portal, you enter a vast quadrangular court, called the 
‘Patio de los Reyes, or court of the kings; and immediately in front is 
the portal of the church, after the same style as the grand entrance, and 
ornamented with six colossal statues of the Kings of the tribe of Judah. 
A vestibule now leads to the church, into whose sacred precincts no one 
can enter without a feeling of awe. The architectural effect is really sub- 
lime, and its solemnity appeared to me to be heightened by the appear- 
ance of the cold, naked granite-walls. It is built in the form of a Greek 
cross, and from the centre four enormous pillars shoot from the marble 
pavement to support a stupendous cupola, painted in fresco by Luca 
Giordano. The high altar is of marble and jasper, and the retablo is 
adorned with paintings and gilded statuary. On each side of it there 
is an oratory, which was used by the royal family when they attended 
mass. Above the oratories are placed numerous bronze statues in a kneel- 
ing posture; among which are Charles V. and Isabel his wife, Philip IT. 
and three of his wives, beside other dignitaries. The oratory on the left 
side of the altar communicates directly with the palace, and it was in this 
small room that Philip IL., the founder of the Esc orial, breathed his last. 
He is said to have lived i in this monkish cell during the whole period of 
his sickness, which continued for several years before the close of his life; 
for here he could see the officiating priest at the altar, and go through 
his daily devotions at mass while lying i in bed. There are forty minor 
altars surrounding the church, many of which are in marble and jasper, 
and decorated with magnific ent pe aintings. 

From the body of the church I passed into the Relicario, or recepta- 
cle for relics, w here I saw an extraordinary collection of antiquities. The 
monk who acted as my guide ran over the list with astonishing rapidity, 
ever and anon crossing “himse lf when he mentioned the names of the 
most venerated. Here were the bones of the right arm and hand of 
Saint Luke, spines from the Crown of Thorns, pieces of the true cross, 
beside the usual assortment of relics to be found in all Spanish churches. 
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I turned to an old Spaniard who had come with me in the diligence 
from Madrid, and who [ knew was a good Catholic, and asked him “if he 
believed these were true relics. He very drily replied: ‘No, I do not 
believe a word of it. A few days since,’ said he, ‘I brought an old friend 
of mine from a distant province to visit this place, and when I saw the 
devotional feelings with which he viewed these things, it caused me to 
smile. When he perceived my incredulity he was much surprised, and 
said, ‘ What! have you not faith in these sacred relics?’ And pointing 
to the bones of Saint Luke: ‘ Do you not believe these to be the remains 
of the holy apostle?’ I replied to him: ‘Ca! hombre, son huesos de 
borrico!’ Pshaw, man! they are the bones of an ass!’ 

The French carried off a rich booty from the Relicario, which Philip IL. 
took great pride in enriching. The hundreds of silver shrines in which 
the relics were contained were seized, and their contents scattered on the 
floor ; the sacred vessels of gold and silver, the full-length silver statue of 
San Lorenzo, beside numerous other objects of value, were likewise taken, 
and the w hole melted down, for easy transportation. 

From the Relicario I descended to the Pantheon, a chapel beneath the 
church, which is the last resting-pl: ace of the Kings of Spain. The stair- 

way by which it is reached is of the most beautifully variegated marble. 
Two large flambeaux were brought, to light up this abode of the dust of 
royalty, whose gloomy precincts are guarded by a strong iron-grating. 
The form of the chapel is octagon, and the interior is constructed entirely 
of marble and jasper. The remains are deposited in marble urns, placed 
in niches one above the other, with the names of the deceased written on 
each. One side is appropriated to the males, and the other to the females. 

I was now conducted through the vast cloisters. The principal one 
forms a square of two hundred feet each way, the walls of which are 
painted in fresco. This is a type of the remainder , with the exception 
of the central one, which is called the ‘ Patio de los Evangelistas.’ The 
latter is laid out in a beautiful garden, with flower-beds and grass-plots, 
in the centre of which is a small Doric te mple, the interior of which is 
entirely of beautifully variegated marble and jasper. Four large niches 
on the outside of the temple contain colossal marble statues of the Evan- 
gelists, with symbolical figures crouching at their feet, which throw a jet 
of water into a basin pl: 1ced in front of them. Solitude now reigns in 
these vast courts, which once teemed with a monkish tribe; and their 
silence is seldom disturbed, except by the echoing footsteps of the travel- 
ler whom curiosity leads to visit this cold and cheerless abode. 

I proceeded now to the palace, which, as was stated, forms the handle 
of the gridiron. The royal apartments display the remains of past splen- 
dor, in the faded hangings of embroidered white satin which cover the 

walls : in the inlaid work of rare and most beautiful w oods, mingled with 
incrustations of steel and gold, which cover the doors and windows ; and 
in the exquisite arabesques and numerous frescoes. But there was nothing 
which delighted me so much as the ancient tapestry which adorned seve- 
ral of the rooms. The colors of these seemed as bright as when they 
came from under the hands of the workman; and in their design and 
finish, appeared to me to equal the finest specimens to be seen at the 
manufactory of the Gobelins at Paris. The apartments occupied by 
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Philip IL, which remain exactly as when he left them, are exceedingly 
plain. The furniture of the bed-room of this monarch, who reigned in 
two worlds, consisted of two chairs, two wooden stools, and a small 
wooden bedstead. 


Having surveyed the palace, I was conducted through the vast garden ; 
to the east of the monastery, at the extremity of which is the Casa del F 


Principe, a miniature-palace, built for Charles [V. when Prince of Astu- 
rias,in 1772. This little palace is a casket of precious jewels, in marble, 
jasper, inlaid-work, arabesques, frescoes, and paintings ; very pretty to look 
at, yet to my republican ideas it seemed to be a foolish outlay of public 
money to satisfy the whim of a spoiled child of royalty. 

Here ends my visit to the Escurial. My description is merely the hasty 
glance of a traveller at its most prominent features; for to describe such 
an edifice thoroughly would require a study of weeks, and a duodecimo 
volume would scarcely contain all that might be said upon the subject. 

On my return, I found great rejoicings at Madrid. The Queen had 
given birth to a princess, and in honor of the occasion the windows and 
balconies of the palaces of the nobles, the public buildings, and the man- 
sions of the wealthy were decorated with rich hangings of silk and vel- 
vet. Bands of music paraded the streets, the whole population appeared 
to be abroad, and I witnessed for the first time something like an excite- 
ment among a Spanish populace. R. T. M. 






















"T 1s sweet, when from the evening skies 

The stars look forth like angels’ eyes, 

To think, that ’mid their glowing spheres, 
Redeemed from sorrow, care and pain, 

The dead, the loved of other years, 
Await our meeting there again, 

When our tired souls shall cast away 

Those cumbrous robes of sin and clay. 






Ye stars that gem the crown of night, 
Shall we not tread your realms of light, 
And by your hallowed lustre trace 

Those dim and half-forgotten forms, 
The lineaments of each loved face, 
That faded from a world of storms, 
When, like tired children at their play 
They slept beside life’s rugged way ? 


Will crown and spotless robe enfold 
Entire those features loved of old? 

Methinks ’t were sweet, in realms of bliss, 
To hear again the kindly voice; 

To meet those eyes that beamed in this 
With love that made our hearts rejoice ; 
And find outstretched the deathless hand, 
To greet us in that ‘ better land.’ 


18 
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The Storms and Stars of March. 32 


MARCH. 


BY REV, JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, 


I. 


Harsu is the voice and loud the war 

Of storms in that ungenial time, 
When, leaving southern lands afar, 

The sun wakes up our northern clime: 
The long white surges of the deep 

Then break on every wailing shore, 
And foaming down each rocky steep, 

The mountain-torrents rage and roar. 


Il. 


Like rapiers driven with vengeful thrust, 
On breast and brow the cold winds beat, 
And rushing hail, or troubled dust, 
Sweeps the rough road and echoing street: 
The groaning woods are bleak and bare, 
The violet slumbers yet unseen, 
And those wide fields and pastures wear 
No welcome tint of early green. 


Ill 


But Gop, with all a Fatuer’s love, 
When Earth thus reft of beauty lies, 
Reveals in blazing pomp above 
The wonders of His radiant skies: 
Look thou on Night’s refulgent arch, 
When that rude hour thy gladness mars, 
And thou shalt find in raging March 
The month at once of storms and stars. 


1v, 


For lo! the great Orton burns, 

Descending in the cloudless west, 
And red Arcrurus now returns, 

seaming at eve a sacred guest: 

Far up, in cireles broad and bright, 

The Bear and Lion move and shine, 
While Sretus lifts his orb of light, 

And fills our hearts with thoughts divine. 


¥. 


Thus, ever thus, when storms arise, 
And all is dark and joyless here, 
He sets before our longing eyes 
The glories of that lofty sphere: 
When, sorely tried, we grieve alone, 
Or sink beneath Oppression’s rod, 
He whispers from His starry throne, 
‘Look up, O man! Anp TRUST IN Gop!’ 
99 
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Leap me, Peace, by pleasing streams; 
Be thou the angel ‘of my dreams ; 
Fill all the sails of Hop e for me; 
Guide my bark smoothly o’er the sea; 
The Sea of Life, so strange, so vast, 
Where rocks and wrecks and snares are cast. 
1 have seen wrong o’er right prevail, 
The noble struggle hard, yet fail ; 

_ form the weak, in heart the brave, 

Go down in mourning to the grave. 

I know not where my bark may glide, 
What rocks are hidden by the tide; 

How wild the winds, how fierce the heat, 
That may upon my bei sing beat: 

Time, Time alone can answer well, 

And Death the moral truly tell. 

Pittsburgh, (Pa.,) 1853. 


LANGUAGE AS A VEHICLE OF THOUGHT. 


Go.psmitH tells us of a carriage called the ‘ Fame Machine,’ in which 
he saw some of the great men of his time taking passage for the Temple 
of Fame, but from w vhich the unappreciative drive r would have excluded 
him, in his desires to enter, had he not jumped on behind as the coach 
was starting. By a figure of speech i in common use, language is called 
the vehicle “of thought; and happy is he who can be carried i in the unos- 
tentatious manner ‘of the ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ to that far-off temple, 
diffusing perpetual pleasantness along the way. 

It may be well, in considering this figure of speech, to observe that 
the coach is not so important as the passengers. It is made for them, 
not they for it. Language 1 is no more than a means of conveying ideas. 
If it is destitute of these, it is like a wagon rattling in proportion to its 
emptiness. Fill it with men, or specie, or corn, and it will be less noisy. 
It may not arrest the attention so well when full as when empty, but it 
answers the purpose for which it was constructed better. So of a work 
all words with no ideas; it may go rattling up and down the highways 
of the kingdom of letters in noisy emptiness, when the design of it is to 
carry precious food to hungry intellects, or transport coin, , stamped in 
the mint of genius, to enrich impoverished minds. Therefore, the vehi- 
cle must be used to convey thought of some kind, and not be altogethe r 
empty, if it would be adapted to its purpose. 

But then the vehicle must suit the thought. A weighty and impress: 
ive idea requires strong language; beautiful sentiment requires beau- 
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tiful language; and the cecilia seineiili of thought that appear 
ought never to go out but in royal equipage. There are thoughts so un- 
impressive and so worthless that they never ought to appear in public, 
and yet it sometimes happens that splendid vehicles are provided for them. 
And so it is sometimes the case that a noble and kingly thought appears 
to disadvantage when it limps along the world’s high-way, clad in rags. 
Yet how much betteris a king in rags than a beggar i in the unbecoming 
robes of royalty! An ass in lion’s skin will, in time, be detected and 
consigned to its little round of obscurity. 

One afternoon, as I was taking a stroll along the principal thorough- 
fare of our metropolis, my attention was drawn to a magnificent equipage 
making its way through the crowd of various vehicles that thronged the 
street. The footman and driver were in livery of olive trimmed with 
gold lace, and from the whiteness of their cravats, one might have ima- 
gined them (had it not been too profane) ‘ superannuated’ clergymen, 
driven to this menial pursuit for a livelihood. The horses rolled the 
smoke of pride through their nostrils, and pranced in the conscious de- 
light of being employed in the service of greatness. So resplendent was 
the carriage, that passing objects were reflected by the unstained varnish 
as from a mirror. As I looked upon it, I wondered why the clumsy 
omnibuses, groaning with their loads of mere ordinary people, and the 
heavy drays and carts, filled with merchandise, and the dirty market- 
wagons, piled with beef, pork, and grain, did not all turn more aside, so 
as to let this splendor roll by unobstructed. Surely, thought I, some 
great personage is here. There must be that within which warrants all 
this display without. And so I took some pains to ascertain who it 
might be that was riding along in such state. Going to the edge of the 
pavement, I stood still; and as it dashed along, flingmg some mud from 
its aristocratic wheels into my vulgar face, I beheld, to my surprise, only 
a sour-looking little lady, pale and cadaverous, caressing a poodle; and 
I overheard a passer-by say, sneeringly, ‘Mrs. Dashie, splurging on the 
proceeds of her husband’s sales of cod-fish !’ As I passed on, looking now 
and then at the fine array of books displayed in the large windows of 
book-stores, I wondered how many authors were trying to drive along 
the crowded high-way of letters in a similar dashing style. Book after 
book, bedizened with gold, bearing an imposing title, and heralded by 
the roar of a thousand-voiced press, passes for something great for aw hile ; 
but when you come to examine the contents closely, under the reasonable 
expectation of disc overing some great and lordly thought that will elicit 
the soul’s admiration, or some noble sentiment that “will rouse all its 
powers to action in the mission of ‘ good-will to men,’ you too often turn 
away in deep disappointment and disgust, that all is but display of lan- 
guage and gilding around some sickly affection or snarling conceit. It 
is a shameful perversion of things to construct a great equipage of words, 

brilliant, noisy, and pompous, only to convey a poor little dog of an idea 
through an afternoon’s airing of present admiration. Put the yelping 
thing i into a kennel; feed and nurse it there, if you will, till it barks away 
its brief existence ; but don’t put it in royal equipage, with the solicitudes 
of humanity sacrificed to its worthlessness ; and then have the presump 
tion to send it out on the thoroughfare of life’s dearest interests, to draw 
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the attention from the great and good thoughts which there do con- 
gregate in glorious proc ession — thoughts of preciousness and power, that 
are the pride of nations and the delight of happy homes; and which, 
as they move along in stateliness, and grandeur, and attractive loveliness, 
bring to our ears ‘the advancing tread of those thundering legions that 
are condueting the world’s great monarchs of song, from | Greece, Italy 
and England, on down thre ough the ages tocome. We can afford to stop 
awhile in the hurry of life’s pursuits, and behold this triumphal march 
of thoughts that have conquered so much of the ignorance and misery 
of mankind, even though we be left covered with ‘the dust and dirt of 
the way. Contemplating it in solemn silence, as one after another of 
these conquerors passes under review, we are stimulated in our humble 
efforts to do something, too, that shall make the world better and hap- 
pier for our having lived in it. 

Language, beside being adapted to its purpose of conveying thought 
by being strong, or beautiful, or stately, just as the thought i is weighty, 
beautiful, or kingly, should be simple in its structure. Gres it writers and 
speakers are alw: ays distinguished by simplicity. It is easy to understand 
them, because they have the ability to handle the subjects upon which they 
write or speak with clearness and without ostentation. A multiplicity 
of high-sounding words may delude the ignorant into admiration of a 
man’s profundity, when he ‘simply does not understand his subject, or 
wishes, conscious of littleness, to swell himself into envied greatness. 
Loud and long talkers or bombs astic writers always remind us of the frog 
in the fable, who, not content to be simple croakers, explode in the at- 
tempt to fill the land with boisterous bellowings. The language of 
Homer is simple; so is that of Demosthenes and Webster, of Milton, 
Shakspeare and Dickens, as also that of Addison and Goldsmith. And 
there is the sweet, the charming, the unapproachable simplicity of the 
Bible. How sublime, how awfully grand and holy, how precious and 
consoling the thoughts, but how few and brief the words! 

I remember hearing an anecdote often related of a great and good 
preacher, aman of genius and of learning, whose influence in the Church 
is as vast as it is salutary, and who was distinguished by a simplicity of 
style and earnestness of manner almost apost lic, that is too good to be 
left unrecorded. One Sabbath afternoon, he was preaching in a country 
school-house where it was customary for young students in theology to 
practise their eloquence, when an old lady present, not esteeming the 
sermon as highly as those of Dr. A ’s junior brethren and pupils, 
remarked after service, ‘ Really, I don’t think Dr. A is such a great 
man, for I understood every word he said,’ The preacher thought this 
the highest compliment ever paid him. 

Great men, anxious to present their subject, not themselves, do it in 
much the same way as artists make statues, who do not conceal their 
creations with gaudy dress, but only cast around them a thinness and 
graceful flowing of drapery which reveals the symmetry of form, the 
harmony of parts, and the excellence of the whole. Therefore, it be- 
hooves the dandies of literature, who sometimes make a poor displ: ay of 
wit in a grand display of words, to doff their splendor and be sensible. 
If they have any thing to say, ‘et t it be said without fuss, parade, or 
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affectation, and the world, perchance, will listen with becoming respect. is 
If they would reach the Temple of Fame, let them not start out in too 5 
great state, but rather imitate the example of Goldsmith, who, content 7 
with a seat behind the coach, is now a more conspicuous passenger than af 
the greater dignitaries within. atom , 3 

Sing-Sing, February 12th, 1853, ; 
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Tue little time-piece all the day if 
Ticketh, ticketh constantly ; .& 
At weary work or pleasant play, i= 
Unnoticed, still it ticks away, . i 
Ticking, ticking silently. if 

e ¥ 

« 

But when the midnight, dark and cold, ; + 
Comes and shutteth out the day, . a 
Then it ticketh loud and bold: } Re 
As each moment’s swiftly told, oe 
To the spirit seems to say: .. 

I am echoing forth the number é Ph 
Of the unheeded steps of Time; iz 
He whose eye-lids never slumber, 2% 
And whose form no years encumber, : 
But is ever in his prime. e by 





Like my voice, man heedeth never, 
In the morn or noon of life, 

That the shades of eve will gather, 

And this life’s light shroud for ever, 
With its vain ambition rife. 
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But when age, all cold and dreary, 
Boweth low his manly form, < 

And his tottering steps are weary, 

And no voices kind and cheery 
Greet him now as in life’s morn: 
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Then, alas! his spirit heareth 
The great life-clock beating fast ; 
And the hands the dial neareth, 
Where his soul, now fainting, feareth 
That each stroke will be its last. 
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In each breast a clock is beating 
Through the morning, noon, and night, 
And a record there is keeping 
Of the moments swiftly fleeting, 
Hastening ever from our sight. R. B 
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Hymn to Death. [Apsi, 





© Deatu! Destroyer, Prince, Deliverer! 

I fain would offer up one hymn to thee; 
Though vain it may be deemed, since he who sang 
The Thanatopsis hath addressed thine ear 

In numbers stately as the mighty roll 

Of the great billows that precede the storm: 
Yet I, too, Conqueror! beneath thy feet 

Lay this my votive hymn; for I have felt 
Thy stern, relentless power, and I have given 
Into thy cold embrace the mortal part 

Of one far dearer to me than my life ; 

The gentle boy whose little form we laid 

To moulder in thy dark and narrow home, 
Weeping, but yet submissive to our fate! 


Wave o’er my heart, ye leaves that know no sound 
Save the sad ebb and flow of Life’s great sea! 

And thou, thick- brooding Night! that mourn’st in weeds 
Of solemn darkness o’er the buried day, 

Lend my wild harp your winds, whose rising wail 
Is like the mournful music of my soul ; 

And let your garments trail in deepening gloom 
Around me, whilst thou, bending from the blast, 
Liftest thy voice in the grim wilderness — 

A ‘melancholy sound.’ Now, far along 

The vale engulfed in blackness, lights are seen 
Twinkling from windows where the mourner weeps 
In silence o’er the dead ; or where the sound 

Of lute and viol keeps the merry foot 

Of joy astir; chiding thy rapid ‘flight, 

So swift thou bring’st the dawn. Thou, too, like Death, 
In one vast brooding shadow veil’st the world : 
And man himself doth fear thy stormy face, 

Even as the spirit fears to venture forth 

Into the vast unknown; yet thou, erelong, 

Even as the night of death, shalt fade and flee 
Before the steps of morning. 





Come then, Death! 
With thy stern images, the shroud and pall; 
For thou dost teach a more exalted fait 
Than all the creeds of cold philosophy ; 
And in thine hand thou hold’st an even scale, 
By which all men are judged. The wretch who goes 
Hungering by the way, and he who counts 
His riches o’er by thousands ; he who wrings 
From the hard hand of poverty its mite, 
And he who begs a crust in charity ; 
Thou hold'st them all within thine even grasp, 
Nor is there a gradation in the scale 
Of being that thou dost not level. Thou 
Tear’st from the hypocrite his mask of shame, 
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And stopp’st the evil man ere half his days 







Are numbered, or his cup of wrath is full; 4 
Bearing him to that ‘melancholy bourne’ ‘= 
Where no repentance comes: and thou dost stand ‘a 
Beside the Christian in his dying-hour, | a 
The sure and faithful friend that sets him free é 
From life and all its sad infirmities, ' 2 
That he may go to his appointed rest, . Fe 





Where tears, and cares, and sorrow are unknown. 





Conqueror! Deliverer! thou hast been maligned! 
Yea, man, from the beginning, on thy name 








Hath heaped opprobrious epithets, and called 7. 
Thee monster — even while yet his guilty hands = 
Made haste to offer sacrifice anew :% 
Unto War's dreadful Moloch ; at his feet ‘¢ 
Lying ’mid undistinguished heaps of dead, if 
Women and children driven from their homes ee 





To die among the slain; the blaze of towns 
Kindling, meanwhile, his hellish altar-fires — 
A horrid holocaust! 





Pri ter. 6 


Thus hast thou been 
Even from the first accused of violence 
More than is thine by nature. Though thou comest 
Clothed in the pestilence, and makest the marts 
Of populous cities dumb; yea, though thy hand 
Be full of terrors, wherewith thou dost smite 
The sons of men—sickness, and fell disease, 
And dire calamities by fire and flood — 1 ie 
Yet these are not enough; for man himself, 
Even while he loathes thee with a natural dread, 
Makes thee the umpire of his wickedness, "3 
Forcing thee to the lists of his dread wars, 
Upon whose fate, perchance, may hang the fame 
Of some detested tyrant, or the gain ; 
Of some small principality, not worth i 
The life of one poor peasant. ‘ 
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Terrible t 
Thou art, O Death! and mighty is thy power: 
For even in thy natural lineaments 
Thou wear’st a heartless mockery, that shakes 
Our firmest faith, and makes us what we are — 
Thine enemies by nature. Didst thou take 
None but the seum and dregs of human-kind 
Unto thy cold embrace, or didst thou seal 
No lips save those who impiously blaspheme 
The name of the Atmiguty, it were well; 
For earth would doubly gain in that it lost. 
But these are not thy triumphs, nor is this 
Thine errand on the earth; for thou dost close 
The lids of gentle eyes that softly shone, 
And steal’st the crimson from sweet lips that kuew 
No other speech than love; and thou dost lay 
Thine icy hand upon fair forms, for whom 
Our hearts go mourning to the sepulchre, 
Leaving us dust and ashes. Faith and Hope 
Alone thou sparest undimm’d, and by their fires 
We watch and wait, until thou call’st us hence 
To tread thy dark and undiscovered void! 
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BY RALPH ROANOKE 


‘Orr has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark.’ 


DovusTLess every man remembers some one among the number of 
his preceptors whose eccentricities made a lasting impression upon his 
youthful fancy. Such men have a separate and isolated individuality 
distinguishing them from all others. We delight in lingering. over their 
memories, whether they flogged us for our delinquencies, or petted us 
for our faithfulness. There is an instinctive respect and veneration en- 
gendered in our bosoms for our teachers, akin to that we feel for our 
parents. Ay, how many of us are there who, in looking back upon 
our school-days, can remember how often we have sworn upon the altar 
of our high dudgeon, that if we ever grew to be men, we would revenge 
our injured innocence ; and yet how few of us would not become bene- 
factors if in our power! Let us thank Heaven for the sentiment of grati- 
tude, and proceed. 

In my tenth year, I commenced going to school to a very eccentric 
English gentleman by the name of Turner. He was well-educated, and 
had that ease and elegance of manner which are acquired by intercourse 
with the world. The public mind was greatly agitated, and many ques- 
tions were asked in regard to the oce upation in which he had been bred, 
but no reliable information was ever obtained. His familiarity with, and 
fine rendering of Shakspeare, induced many to believe him to be an actor. 
The truth of this conjecture remained buried in his own bosom. 

To me he had the air of one who had retired from some great metrop- 
olis in disgust, choosing his temporary home among obscure country 
villages, where he could vegetate and take his ease. When his means 
gave out, and something had to be done to obtain a livelihood, he chose 
to have a gang of boys about him, and thus secured both amusement 
and support. He was extremely fond of children, and had many pets 
amongst the boys, and kept the ‘school in an uproar on many occasions 
by the manner in which he employed them. One little incident will 
give an idea of his humor: Our school-house was situated at the out- 
akirts of the village, surrounded by a large grove of trees. It was a 
wooden frame, fastened together with pins, wee eather- boarded on the out- 
side, and lathed on the inside. The space between the outside boards 
and the inside laths was chinked with mud. In this mud all the numer- 
ous kinds of reptiles stowed themselves snugly away for the winter, and 
there remained luxuriating in torpidity until the genial sun of spring 
thawed them out. Wide boards were fastened against the stancheons 
supporting the frame-work, slanting at a convenient angle, and served 
for writing-benches. By the same law of cause and effect, the genial 
sun which thawed out a snake would also make a lazy boy drow: sy; and 
when he wheeled around his face toward the wall and leaned his 
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elbows upon the writing-desk, his head came in close contact with the 
mud. 

On one occasion, as one of Turner’s pet-boys had fallen asleep, a large 
snake was discovered protruding his head from the wall, and was lei- 
surely surveying his unconscious companion. The natural instinct of the 
snake made him fork out his tongue with fearful rapidity at the sight of 
an enemy. At this juncture the snake was discovered and immediately 
reported to Turner. Turner rose up from his seat, and walking over 
softly on his tip-toes, amused himself by poking straws in the boy’s ear 
as he enjoyed his siesta. The boy snorted and rubbed his nose, as he 
half- -unconsciously moved his head from right to left, until the frequent 
repetition of the tickling caused him to raise up lazily, rub his eyes, and 
finally to open them. The panic with which he was seized upon finding 
a huge snake glaring his fiery eyes upon him, can well be imagined, and 
he gave a yell that disturbed the peaceful citizens at a mile’s distance. 
To add to his terror, Turner pounced upon him from behind as if in 
great alarm, crying out at the top of his voice: 

‘For Gon’s sake, Bill, don’t eat him; he’s not good raw !’ whilst Bill, 
almost choked between ‘fright and anger, turned round and replied : 

‘Who the d 1 do you think’s going to eat him ?’ 

It was at this school that one of the most amusing incidents of my 
boyhood occurred. The first examination in which I had to take a prom- 
inent part was about to come off, and old Turner’s vanity was aroused to 
make a sensation. It was suggested to my father that in the approach- 
ing exercises I could figure largely by making a speech. This touched 
my good mother’s pride, and she proposed to add interest to the occasion 

and incentives to the scholars, by presenting a pound-cake to the boy 
who was named victor in the coming contest. The idea was caught up 
as a good one, and I went to work night and day to commit to memory 
the ‘Chameleon? It must have been laughable to have seen me prac- 
tising before the glass to make my gestures graceful and effective. 

The citizens of our little village were all invited to attend the exam- 
ination, and judges were appointed to award the prize. It was the origi- 
nal intention to give the whole cake to one boy; but Turner suggested 
that as my mother had presented it, and as I would most probably get 
it, it would appear rather selfish and vain-glorious. It was then decided 
that the cake should be divided into three parts, and given to the three 
best speakers. This decision was promptly acceded to by my mother, 
and the largest oven to be found was put into requisition, so that the one 
third of the aforesaid cake should still prove a very desirable prize. 

Boys in those days, as well as now, were all fond of cake, the only 
difference being probably that they get it oftener now; and great was 
the ambition and the struggle to obtain a share of that famous big one. 
The woods around the school-house were echoing far and near with the 
sounds of voices in anxious preparation. Some of the competitors were 
mounted upon stumps and fallen logs, declaiming to parties of chosen 
friends and favorites. Others had their books propped open against the 
trees, to take a peep when at a loss for a word, and leaving both hands 
free to saw the air. All were displaying a degree of energy y and activity 
that no amount of punishment could have elicited. 
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What a lesson to inialieas and parents to employ rewards and not 
punishments in the government of schools and families! What noble 
and generous impulse of our nature was ever quickened by fear ? 

At le ngth the days of preparation were over, and the time for action 
was at hand. The school was large, the day was fine, and the good peo- 
ple of both sexes turned out in great numbers. Many a fond mother’s 
anxious heart beat high on that momentous occasion, as she donned her 
prettiest bonnet and newest gown to do honor to her darling son, who 
was to achieve immortal honors and prodigious profits. 

Ah! what one of us who reads these humble reminiscences can restrain 
swift-winged Memory as she faithfully recalls our individual cases, caus- 
ing each one to exclaim, in the sincerest prayer that his fond heart ever 
offered, 

‘God bless my mother!’ 

The first hour was spent in the recitations of the junior classes. Then 
came the examination in the higher branches. But in spite of the ex- 
ertion to make the exercises inter esting, the time wore heavily away, and 
every eye was a faithful needle pointing to the old-fashioned clock in the 
corner, and watching with manifest impatience for the sun to reach the 
meridian, when the young cocks were to begin to crow. As a still 
greater incentive to exertion, the quarter -section of cake was elevated 
upon a high starid, and to each parent’s eyes loomed up like the expect- 
ancies in a rich uncle’s will. Boy after boy delivered his speech. All 
received tokens of approbation from his relatives and friends, and many 
were honored with hearty cheers from the company. How well I re- 
member my rapid glances at my father and mother, as each candidate 
ascended higher and higher in the scale of approbation, thus demanding 
still greater “efforts from. me to sustain my reputation and carry off the 
prize. As their faces paled before the resplendent geniuses, I pitied their 
anxiety, and longed for my turn to come to relieve their agonizing doubts. 
At le ngth the name of Ralph Roanoke was called, and I arose with an 
amount of impudence and self-possession perfectly irreconcilable with 
my present well-known diffidence. All eyes were turned upon me, and, 
looking around with a kind of ‘Veni, vidi, vici’ air, I waited for my 
mother’s quiet, approving smile, and my father’s expression of triumph, 
and then began: 

‘ Orr has it been my lot to mark 


A proud, conceited, talking spark, 

Returning from his finished tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before,’ etc., etc. 
As I proceeded, there was a marked sensation, and I became so confident 
of getting the cake, that I fell into a reverie, which, although very charm- 
ing in itself, was w ell- nigh losing me the ce: ake. The thought would keep 
intruding itself, ‘ W hat shall I do with it? Must I hand it around, as 
my mother Ww shes me, or not?’ Thus my castles kept on increasing, 
until my speech became a secondary thing, and I began to hesitate and 
stammer for the next line. Just then an ill- cael chap, who had no 
hopes of success, whispered quite audibly to his next neighbor : : ‘Jim, that 
fellow’s got no bottom. His brass has. gin out, and he’s goin to let down 
on the first quarter stretch.’ This cutting remark, and the sudden appa- 
rition of my father’s anxious countenance, restored me to myself; and on 
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rechien the point where the dispute about the color of the chameleon 
was to be determined, I delivered the following lines in my happiest 
manner ; 
** WELL, then, at once to end the doubt,’ 

Replies the man, ‘1’ll turn him out ; 

And when before your eyes I’ve set him, 

If you do n’t find him black, I°ll eat him!’’ 
then, dwelling upon the ‘ eat him’ long enough to get my white pocket- 
handkerchief out of my bosom, ready for a grand flourish at the climax, 
[ gave the last two lines with killing effect : 


*He said —then full before their sight 
Produced the beast — and lo! ’t was white '’ 


Having thus delivered my speech to my entire satisfaction, I took my 
seat beside my mother, amidst rounds of applause, fully conscious that 
I deserved the whole cake, and half mad that I had been swindled out 
of it by the new arrangement of dividing it between three. 

The judges put their heads together, and gave their award in a few 
minutes, and the village magistrate proceeded to divide the cake accord- 
ing to law. After its division, three boys were called up, amongst whom 
was Ralph Roanoke, and each one received a share amidst the cheers of 
the company. ‘T’other fellows grabbled up their pieces, and with one 
bound out of doors into the woods, they ran to enjoy it on the same 
favorite spot where they had struggled in the preparation for it, whilst 
I acceded to my mother’s earnest entreaties to act ‘like a little gentle- 
man,’ and cut up my portion into small pieces, and proceeded to hand it 
round to the ladies. It was a great misfortune for me that the cake 
had been so long exposed to the gaze of the multitude. It was far too 
tempting to be resisted by any common effort of humanity. As I went 
round the room from bench to bench where the ladies were seated, my 

‘pile’ was diminishing at every step, like the leaves of autumn before 
each blast of the pitiless storm, and my politeness was ‘ fast oozing out 
at my finger-ends.” An occasional sigh, growing louder and more 
frequent, could not be suppressed, and Melancholy might have marked 
my lengthened visage for her own, but for a new ‘train of feeling which 
was suddenly awakened. 

Pursuing my melancholy round, asking every lady to have a piece, 
and inw ardly wishing every one who did take any at the d—1, my cake 
was reduced to but one solitary morsel; my heart concentrated all its 
hopes and affections upon that remnant which common politeness had 
rescued, and I felt determined to save it. But just as I was passing the 
last lady, who had kindly refused to rob me, her son sitting by her side 
snatched it from the plate. This was too much for any boy of ten years 
of age to bear, however well trained in the manners of ‘a little gentle- 
man ;’ and without a moment’s reflection — in fact, as if all consciousness 
had deserted me—I gave him a blow with my clenched fist, which rolled 
him over and over, screaming and yelling under the benches. But he 
still clutched the cake as if in a death-struggle, whilst the company set 
up a shout of laughter whose merry echo reverberated through the 
woods, and brought back ‘them t’other fellows,’ wiping their mouths 
«nd sucking their teeth, (hungry Zions as they w ere, ) and reénraging the 
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‘little gentleman,’ who was just then mentally re alizing the truth of the 
old adage, that ‘ the proof of the pudding lies in the wating,’ 
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BY CAPTAIN HENRY COPPER, U. 6 A 





THE SIEGE OF VERA CRUZ. 





I nave seen, in an old painting grouped with Spanish Dons of yore, 
How Cotvumsus landed gloriously upon San Salvador, 

"Mid the gentle-waving palm-trees, and the cocoas thin and tall, 
And the awe-struck natives flocking to the New-World’s festival. 





Here, the ships lie in the offing; there, the boats in-shore are moored ; 
While the fiery light of Cancer on the stirring scene is poured — 

On the bright sea-weed and couches which lie strown upon the shore, 
And a thousand tropic-brilliants which were never seen before. 





List! the holy priest is chanting! Hark! the gladsome shouts that ring! 
Lo! he takes’ possession of the soil for Gop and for the King! 
The lofty cross reared in the midst all eyes are fixed upon, 
While they wave the royal banner of Castile and Arragon. 






And when I saw, I pondered on the untold of the heart, 
The bursting joy, the throbbing hope, these new-found shores impart ; 
What old Cotumsus spake and thought, and what his soldiers felt, 

As all before the holy cross with deep devotion knelt. 





I have seen a real vision brighter than that picture old, 
Where men, and not their semblance, movec | together stern and bold ; 
Where earth and air were glowing in the tropic heat and light, 

And the natives were as awe-struck when we burst upon their sight. 






And great ships lay in the offing, like huge creatures on the brine, 
And the surf-boats crowded with the troops, in long and measured line: 
They start together; in each prow a soldier ready stands, 

With his foot upon the gunwale and a banner in his hands: 





A banner furled! Ah! who shall land the foremost on the shore, 
And wave the stars and stripes? They strive, they strain upon the oar; 
No sound is heard amid the host but the plashing of the blade, 

And the faintly-rippling waters, where the eastern breeze has strayed. 









Hurrah! the first keel grates! Hurrah! he leaps into the sea, 
And with a thrilling shout unfurls the banner of the free! 

Hark! the shrouds of every vessel, manned with sailors many a score, 
Send back in triple force the shouts that echo from the shore. 






Brief space to tell you how the foe our greetings did refuse ; 
How we shut the brave hidalgos up in high-walled Vera Cruz; 
And built an outer wall beside of men and fire and brass, 

Enclosing every avenue and sealing every pass. 
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From north to west, a living are, we span their towering pride ty 
From gulf to where again the gulf sends up his rushing tide: * 
While to the south we planted firm our batteries fierce and grim — 

The bull-dogs of the trenches set to tear them limb from limb, 










But ere the bloody sport began, our high-souled hero spake 
To the city and the garrison: ‘For holy Pity’s sake 

Send out your women and your babes, that when this fight begin, 
We may be men to men opposed, true manly fame to win.’ 















‘ Not so,’ the dastards said: ‘not so; we will defend them here:’ 
But they kept them as a good excuse for after craven fear. 

‘Then Gop defend them well!’ said Scorr, ‘’tis He alone who can;’ LP 

He waved his hand for signal, and the batteries began. r 











Ay! to hear the bomb-shells bursting through the houses of the town, 
Through the azotea* tearing, through the entresuelot down, 

To where upon the lower floors sit mothers pale with fright — 
Mothers and clinging children seeking shelter from the fight! 












Listen! as their thunder echoes to the trenches! With it comes 
Woman’s shrieks and infants’ screams amid the stirring roll of drums ; 
Ah, as many a fierce besieger hears the melancholy note, 5 

He thinks of his own wife and babes, and his heart is in his throat. Se 















And now Morisecan towers, brightly gleaming in the sun, | 
And domes of pictured porcelain, right fair to look upon, ee 
Are losing half their beauty as these thunderbolts of war 

Burst o’er the spires and downward spread the desolation far: 








When lo! a signal-voice is heard passing from man to man: 
‘Cease firing! cease firing!’ ’t was thus the burden ran; 
And from the ‘Gate of Mercy’ a large white flag is seen, 
Borne by a horseman pricking fast o’er the broad plain between. od 







‘Hurrah! the place surrenders!’ the far-famed fort is ours, 
And prostrate at our very knees the foe in terror cowers! 
‘Ay, senor !’ he craves our pity: ‘Ay, senor!’ presents the keys. ve 
‘Ay, senores!’ ‘Give us quarter, if your noblenesses please! ’ B 












Ah! I would you had been there to see a goodly sight that morn, 
How with trumpets, and with beating drums, and standards high up-borne, 
We marched into their strong-hold, and, ’mid dallying airs of spring, 

Wide o'er their lofty palace- -roof the stars and stripes did fling. 







No smiles were on their faces as they wandered forth, I ween; 
No sorrow sat on ours: only smiling eyes were seen, 5 
Until the women passed along, and children pale and sad — ; 
Then the Saxon shout grew silent, then no longer were we glad. 







Gop keep the poor unsheltered ones! Gop guard their grievous lot! 
Gop bless our army and its chief; ay, Gop bless General Scorr! 
Rest we not long to rust our blades, or check our war-blood’s flow, 
But onward still and upward to the walls of Mexico! 
















* Tue flat roof arranged as a promenading-place in the evenings. 
+ French, entresol, 
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THE GYPSIES OF ART. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE KNICKERBOCKER FROM EENRY MURGER’S ‘SCENE 


LA BOHEME.’ 





BY CHARIES ASTOR BRISTED. 





CHAPTER TWO. 


A GOOD ANGEL. 


ScHavunarp and Marcel, who had been grinding away valiantly a whole 
morning, suddenly struck work. 

‘Thunder and lightning! it’s hungry!’ cried Schaunard. And he 
added carelessly, ‘Do we breakfast to- day ? 9? 

Marcel appeared much astonished at this very inopportune question. 

‘How long has it been the fashion to dine two days running ?” he 
asked. ‘And yesterday was Thursday.’ He finished his reply by tracing 
with his rest-stick the ecclesiastical ordinance : 


‘On Friday eat no meat, 
Nor aught resembling it.’ 


Schaunard, finding no answer, returned to his picture, which repre- 
sented a plain inhabited by a red tree and a blue tree shaking branches ; 
an evident allusion to the sweets of friendship, which had a very philo- 
sophical effect. At this moment the porter knocked; he had brought a 
letter for Marcel. 

‘Three sous,’ said he. 

‘You are sure?’ replied the artist. ‘ Very well, you can owe it to us.’ 

He shut the door in the man’s face, and opened the letter. At the 
first line, he began to vault round the room like a rope-dancer, and thun- 
dered out, at the top of his voice, this romantic ditty, which indicated 
with him the highest pitch of ecstasy : 

‘THERE were four juveniles in our street ; 
They fell so sick they could not eat; 


They carried them to the hospital — 
men Cen F See lst Se TTT? 


‘O yes!’ said Schaunard, taking him up: 


*TueEy put all four into one big bed, 
Two at the feet and two at the head.’ 


‘Think I don’t know it?’ continued Marcel. 


*‘ THERE came a Sister of Charity — 

Ty! ty! tee!! tee!'? 

‘If you don’t hush,’ said Schaunard, who suspected signs of mental 
alienation, ‘I ‘Il play the allegro of my symphony on the Influence oj 
Blue in the Arts.” *So saying, he approached the piano. 

This menace had the effect of a drop of cold water in a boiling fluid. 
Marcel grew calm as if by magic. ‘Look there!’ said he, passing tl. 
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letter to his friend. It was an invitation to dine with a deputy, an 
enlightened patron of the arts in general and Marcel in particular, since 
the latter had taken the portrait of his country-house. 

‘For to-day,’ sighed Schaunard. ‘ Unluckily the ticket is not good for 
two. But stay! Now I think of it, your deputy is of the government 
party ; you cannot, you must not accept. Your principles will not per- 
mit you to partake of the bread which has been watered by the tears of 
the people.’ 

‘Bah!’ replied Marcel, ‘my deputy is extreme radical; he voted 
against the government the other day. Beside, he is going to get me an 
order, and he has promised to introduce me in society. “Moreover , this 
may be Friday as much as it likes; I am as famished as Ugolino, and I 
mean to dine to-day. There, now!’ 

‘There are other difficulties,’ continued Schaunard, who could not help 
being a little jealous of the good-fortune that had fallen to his friend’s 
lot. ‘You can’t dine out in a red flannel shirt and slippers.’ 

‘I shall borrow clothes of Rodolphe or Colline.’ 

‘Infatuated youth! do you forget that this is the twentieth, and at this 
time of the month their war drobe i is up to the very top of the spout?’ 

‘Between now and five o’clock I shall find a dress-coat.’ 

‘I took three weeks. for one when I went to my cousin’s wedding, and 
that was in January.’ 

‘Well, then, I shall go,’ said Marcel, with a theatrical stride. ‘ It shall 
never be said that a miserable question of etiquette hindered me from 
making my first step in society,’ 

‘Without boots, suggested ‘his friend. 

Marcel rushed out in a state of agitation impossible to describe. At 
the end of two hours he returned, loaded with a false collar. 

‘Hardly worth while to run so far for that, said Schaunard. ‘There 
was paper enough here to make a dozen,’ 

‘But, cried Marcel, tearing his hair,‘ we must have some things —con- 
found it!’ And he commenced a thorough investigation of every corner 
of the two rooms. After an hour’s search, he realized a costume thus 
composed : 

A pair of plaid trowsers, a gray hat, a red cravat, a blue waist-coat, 
two boots, one black glove, and one glove that had been white. 

‘That will make two black gloves on a pinch,’ said Schaunard. ‘ You 
are going to look like the solar spectrum in that dress. To be sure, a 
colorist such as you are 

Marcel was trying the boots. Alas! they were both for the same foot ! 
The artist, in despair, perceived an old boot in a corner which had served 
as the receptacle of their empty bladders. He seized upon it. 

‘From Garrick to Syllable,’ * said his jesting comrade; ‘one square- 
toed and the other round.’ 

‘I am going to varnish them, and it won’t show.’ 

‘A good idea ! Now you only want the dress-coat.’ 

‘Oh! cried Marcel, biting his fists: 


‘To have one would I give ten years of life, 
And this right hand, | teli thee.’ 
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They heard another ile at the door. Marcel opened, 

‘Mr. Schaunard 2” inquired a stranger, step P ping on the threshold. 

‘At your service,’ replied the ps ainter, inviting him in. 

The stranger had one of those honest faces which typify the provin- 
Cc li il. 

‘Sir, said he, ‘my cousin has often spoken to me of your talent for 
portrait- painting, and being on the point of making a voyage to the colo- 
nies, whither I am depute d by the refiners of the city of Nantes, I wish 
to les ave my family something to remember me by. That is why I am 
come to see you.’ 

‘Holy Provivence!’ ejaculated Schaunard. ‘Marcel, a seat for 
Mr. ————”’ 

‘Blancheron,’ said the new-comer; ‘Blancheron of Nantes, delegate 
of the sugar-interest, Ex-Mayor, Captain of the National Guard, ‘and 
author of a pamphlet on the sugar-question.’ 

‘I am highly honored at having been chosen by you,’ said the artist, 
with a low reverence to the deleg: ite of the refiners. ‘How do you wish 
your portrait taken ?’ 

‘In miniature,’ replied Blancheron, ‘like that ;’ and he pointed to a 
portrait in oil; for the delegate was one of that class with whom every 
thing smaller then the side of a house is miniature. Schaunard had the 
measure of his man immediately, especially when the other added that 
he wished to be painted with the best colors. 

‘I never use any other,’ said the artist. ‘ How large do you wish it to 
be Q ’ 

‘About so big,’ answered the other, pointing to a canvas nearly twenty 
feet square. How much will it be? 

‘Sixty francs with the hands, fifty without.’ 

‘The deuce it will! My cousin talked of thirty francs. 

‘It depends on the season. Colors are much dearer at some times of 
the year than at others.’ 

‘Bless me! it’s just like sugar!’ 

2 Precisely,’ 

‘Fifty francs then be it.’ 

‘You are wrong there; for ten franks more you will have your hands, 
and I will put in them your pamphlet on the sugar-question, which will 
have a very good effect.’ 

‘By Jove, you are right!’ 

‘Thunder and lightning !’ said Schaunard to himself, ‘if he goes on so, 
[ shall burst, and kurt myself with one of my pieces,’ 

‘Did you see?’ whispered Marcel. 

‘What ?’ 

‘He has a black coat.’ 

‘I take. Let me manage.’ 

‘Well,’ quoth the delegate, ‘when do we begin? There is no time to 
lose, for I sail soon.’ 

‘I have to take a little trip myself day after to-morrow: so, if you 
please, we will begin at once. One good sitting will help us es some 
way.’ 

‘But it will soon be night, and you can’t paint by candle-light.’ 
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‘My room is arranged so that we can work at all hours in it. If you 
will take off your coat, and put yourself in position, we will go on, 

Take off my coat! What for?’ 

‘You told me that you intended this portrait for your family.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Well, then, you ought to be represented in your at-home dress — in 
your dressing- “gown. It is the custom to be so, 

‘But I have sn’t any dressing-gown here.’ 

‘But Ihave. The case is provided for, quoth Schaunard, presenting 
to his sitter a very ragged garment, so ornamented with paint-marks that 
the honest provincial hesitated about getting into it. 

‘Very odd dress,’ said he. 

‘And very valuable. A Turkish vizier gave it to Horace Vernet, and 
he gave it to me when he had done with it. Iam a pupil of his’ 

é Are you a pupil of Vernet’s?’ 

‘[ am proud to be,’ said the : artist. ‘Wretch that I am!’ he muttered 
to himself, ‘1 deny my gods and masters !’ 

‘You have reason to be, my young friend,’ replied the delegate, don- 
ning the dressing-gown with the illustrious origin. 

‘Hang up Mr. Blancheron’s coat in the wardrobe,’ said Schaunard to 
his friend, with a significant wink. 

‘Ain't he too gor dt whispered Marcel as he pounced on his prey, and 
nodded toward ‘the Blancheron. ‘If you could only keep a piece of 
him !’ 

‘Lil try; but do you dress yourself, and cut. Come back by ten; I 
will keep him till then. Above : all, bring me something in your poc ‘ket! 

‘Ill bring you a pine-apple, said Marcel as he ev aporated. 

Schaunard set himself to work. When it was fairly night, Mr. Blanche. 
ron heard the clock strike six, and remembered that he had not dined 
Ile informed Schaunard of the fact. 

‘I am in the same position,’ said the other; ‘ but to oblige you, I will 
go without to-day, though I had an invitation in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. But we can’t break off now; it might spoil the resemblance.’ 

And he painted away harder than ever. “By the way,’ said he, sud- 
denly, ‘we can dine without breaking off. There is a capital eating- 
house down-stairs, which will send us up any thing we like” And Schau- 
nard awaited the effect of his trial of plurals, 

‘I accept your idea,’ said Blancheron; ‘and in return, I hope you will 
do me the honor of keeping me company at table.’ 

Schaunard bowed. ‘ Really,’ said he to himself, ‘ this is a fine fellow —a 
very god-send. ‘ Will you order the dinner ?’ he asked his Amphitryon. 

“You will oblige me by taking that trouble,’ replied the other, politely. 

‘So much the worse for you, my boy,’ said the painter as he pitched 
down the stairs, four steps at a time. Marching up to the counter, he 
wrote out a bill of fare that made the Vatel of. the establishment turn 
pale. 

‘Claret! who’s to pay for it?’ 

‘Probably not I” said Schaunard, ‘but an uncle of mine that you will 
find up there, a very good judge. So, do your best, and let us have 
dinner in half an hour, and on porcelain, 
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At eight o’clock, Mr. Biancheron felt the necessity of pouring into a 
friend’s ear his ideas on the sugar-question, and accordingly recited his 
pamphlet to Schaunard, who accompanied him on the piano. 

At ten, they danced the galop together. 

At eleven, they swore never to separate, and to make Wills in each 
other’s favor. 

At twelve, Marcel returned, and found them locked in a mutual 
embrace, and dissolved in tears. The floor was half an inch deep in 
fluid—either from that cause or the liquor that had been spilt. He 
stumbled against the table, and remarked the splendid relics of the sump- 
tuous feast. He tried the bottles; they were utterly empty. He 
attempted to rouse Schaunard; but the latter menaced him with speedy 
death, if he tore him from his friend Blancheron, of whom he was mak- 
ing a pillow. 


‘Ungrateful wretch !’ said Marcel, taking out of his pocket a handful 
of nuts; ‘when I had brought him some dinner 1? 


Gia 2 2 F LOVE. 


TRANSLATED FROM™ THe GERMAN oF Q@EREIBEL, 


I. 


Tnov askest me, my fair-haired love, 
Wherefore my lips are still, 
While love within me dwelling, 
Familiar dwelling, 


My heart doth fill. 


It. 


Do then the flames go singing 
Their heaven-aspiring will? 
They send their sparks up high and red — 
So high, so red, 
And yet so still. 


llr. 


The rose, too, naught ean utter 
When blooming into light; 
She glows, and breathes her fragrance forth, 
Voiceless forth 
Upon the night. 


Iv. 


So, too, my rapture uses, 
Since thou my love hast crowned ; 
It glows and b looms within my soul, 
Deep in my soul, 
But makes no sound. 














Away with Gloom. 






Spurn the lines which sorrow traces: 
Laugh the ills of life away. Bi 
They who wear the gladdest faces ! 
Alw ays live the longest day. 








It. 





Why complain, though fortune press thee # 
W hy repine at lowly birth, 

While contentment still may bless thee * 

With the joys of pealing mirth? 









Itt. 









Art thou rich in pounds and rubles? : 
Dost thou sleep on beds of down? f 

Laugh to see how vain the baubles 
Which deceive the gaping clown. ig 











Iv. 


What though now thy years are many, a 

And thy locks are turning gray ; at 
Hast thou not a hope of any on 
Joy beyond thy mortal day ? 








v. 


Thou hast dreamed perhaps of glory ; 

Fate has held thee under ban ; a 
Still unknown to song or story ay 
Thou canst be a merry man. 










vi. 






Toil not after gilded sadness ; 
Let not woe thy soul entice 
For the earth is full of g ladness 
Offered thee without a price. 





BR BBE oe = 








VItI. 






o thou speak of cares and troubles? x 
Cares and troublen what are they? G 

Nothing more than floating bubbles, 

Which a laugh may drive away. 








VIIt. 






Laugh, and charm the Fates to listen ; 
Hoot all gloomy fancies down ; 

Thus shall Time forget to hasten, 

And e’en Deata relax his frown. 
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FROM T KB GERMAN OF ROMLER, 





Frows this little spring for ever, 
Yet its waters murmur never. 
Come, traveller, rest thee here with me: 
Come, and from this spring, for ever 
Flowing on, yet murmuring never, 
Learn to do good silently. lore 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


A FATTSBPRPUL AUTOBI GRAPHY: RENEWED Y RFE UES T. 


BY GLAUBER SAULTZ, MW. De 





A.mosr every town in the country has its Guinea, or Black settlement, 
where population thrives, and ivory is plenty as on the Gold Coast. 
Ethiopia every where has her distinct and separate quarters, (like the 
despised remnant of the Jews,) generally in the woods or among the 
bogs, or in some remote, suburban part of the villages, to the leeward of 
Caucasian civilization. There will be found an irregular group of hovels 
builded in the peculiar tottling style of African architecture, somewhat 
in advance of the shanty, composed as if of the remnants of old kitch- 
ens, and distinguished by outside stairways not very firmly constructed, 
in front of which, basking in the sun, or arranging clam-shells in the 
hot sand, or circumvallations of little "round cobble-stones, or making 
bricks like the ancient Egyptians without straw, or creeping, crawling, 
rolling over each other with animal agility, will be seen a number of 
little woolly-heads, as round as pumpkins, as fat as butter, and whom it 
is impossible to look at without a smile. That there is little distress or 
starvation among this people appears a wonder, considering the idle lives 
which many of them lead, and the amount of poisoned “alcohol which 
they drink. Yet I have seldom known them to be reduced to those 
straits to which white people are often brought. The oleaginous flesh 
makes readily on their bones, from the plump, globular infant which 
draws the white stream from the jet-black breast of its mother, to the 
big muscular adult, from the pores of whose skin ‘rivers of w ater’ flow 
down in the hay-field when the harvest is fresh-mown. The latter will 
fling himself into the middle of a hay-loft in the month of July or Au- 
gust, beneath the almost burning roof, sleep and perspire by the hour, 
and tell you that he enjoys it very much. How the horses like the hay 
afterward I have not asked, as they are somewhat particular as to what 
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they eat or drink, but the descendant of the Kings of Dahomey is not 
debilitated by the process. He leaps up refreshed, goes forth again to 
his labors under the sun, leads an irresponsible life, has a merry heart, a 
good set of teeth which masticate w ell, and has children with a rabbit-like 
velocity. 

As there is little positive want, so there is proportionately not a great 
deal of sickness among them. A large portion of what there has been 
in my vicinity has fallen to my share, I having early possessed their 
affection, and they have also placed the strongest reliance on my profes- 
sional ability. My African practice, should I have the ability or good- 
luck to narrate it well, would form the most amusing part of my me- 
moirs. 

Some of the oldest blacks whom I know are distinguished among 
people of their own color as ‘Guinea Niggers.’ They have been origin- 
ally brought from the coast of Africa in a slave-ship, and their faces are 
seamed and scarred with those unsightly marks which are either peculiar 
to the native breeds, or which result from branding them with a hot iron. 
But among the whole race certain popular superstitions, brought with 
them from the Fatherland, are handed down and still firmly believed. I 
have never been called to visit a sick black who had not a suspicion of 
being ‘pisoned” There are certain of them who have the power by 
charm, or incantation, or by an evil eye, or secret ministering of venom, 
known to them alone, to infect those against whom they may entertain 
a grudge. They have no power, however, over those not of the same 
color as themselves. If they are jet- black, for instance, they cannot 

‘pison’ a yellow person with their looks, and their charms are only 
etfectual against a negro black as the ace of spades. Such is the curious 
tradition which they hold, and I have witnessed numerous illustrations 
of this belief. I was called upon to visit Cuffy Jones, who swelled up 
like a toad, and I accordingly ‘ doctored’ him for dropsy. My medicines 
did not produce the desired effect, and Cuff from time to time responded 
to my inquiry as to the state of his health: 

‘Dono, Massa Doctor: don’t seem to get no better, 

One day, while seated in his hovel, a fat woman of his own color came 
in, and the moment that she had inspected Mr. Jones, formed a diagnosis 
of his complaint very different from mine, and pronounced him to be 
‘ pisoned.’ 

‘Pisoned ?” said I: ‘what makes you think so, Dinah ?’ 

‘Oh!’ said she, shaking her head in a knowing manner, ‘ I know what 
I know! White doctor-stuff won’t cure him. Some body has put 
somethin’ or oder in his way; some nigga, Massa Docka. You cure 
white folk, Massa; Cuffy’s pisoned.’ 

‘Poh! poh! he’s not pisoned. He has the dropsy, Dinah. You go 
home and mind your business. I’ll do what is right in his case; and if 
he takes the prescriptions, in course of time he We get well.’ 

Just then a tapping at the door was heard, and a young colored 
woman named Viney appeared, to inquire about the sick man. 

‘That’s the hussy!’ exclaimed the other, rising suddenly and sl: amming 
the door in her face. I found that little was to be gained by combatting 

his opinion. 
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Dinah advised to call in a distinguished colored physician, known as 
Doctor Troy Ranters, who resided in an Ethiopian settlement called 
‘The Alley,’ very remarkable for his knowledge of roots, and who went 
about the country on his professional visits in a cart propelled by a cow. 
His cow was a kind creature in harness, as good as an ox, better than 
an ass, and only inferior to an ill-used horse. She ploughed his one-acre 
lot where Dr. Troja planted his herbs, yielded milk for his family, beside 
carrying him about in the cart. He had a mild and pleasant expression 
of countenance, with a spice of wisdom in it, like Plato; looked like a 
Methodist minister of color, and was of the age of eighty, or a little over. 
His white and black practice in his imme diate neighborhood was good, 
though scarce equal to his support, but the deficiency was made up by 
the filial affection of his able-bodied sons, of whom fifteen were > living, 
and quite a number were deceased. His daughters, also, were w ell 
married, several of them to the most respectable boot-blacks in New- 
York. 

One day I met the doctor at Mr. Jones’s habitation, although not by 
appointment, or in consultation. The moment that he looked at. the 
patient, he shook his head as if foul play had been employed, and at the 
same time the sorceress Viney came in to inquire how Cuffy did. Cuffy 
trembled from head to foot like an aspen leaf, almost with the violence 
of a fit, and not untilshe had retired could his nerves be appeased. Every 
time that this creature poked her head in at the door, it appeared, on 
inquiry, that the patient quaked in like manner. 

‘She come to de house of’n?’ inquired the doctor 

‘Yes, Sir, very often,’ replied the attendant ; ‘she come ebery day to 
ask how he do.’ 

‘She stay long?’ proceeded the doctor. 

‘ Sometime only i on she stay longer.’ 

‘She look at him right in de eye ?’ 

‘Yes, right in de eye.’ 

‘Den he shake ?’ 

‘Oh, massy Docka, you tink de house come down; he shake so you 
van’t hold him, and de sweat run off his face. Yesterday, when Viney 
come in, we tink he die.’ 

‘De case is very clear. Put out your tongue, you please.’ 

Cuffy Jones obeyed, stuck out his tongue, and Doctor Ranters said his 
system was badly pjsoned. 

He then sat contemplative for a few moments, leaning like a patriarch 
upon his staff, when he gave the following sage advice : : 

‘1. That Viney should no longer be permitted to approach the house, 
she being the cause of the patient’s s sickness. 

‘2, That Cuffy Jones should drink a decoction of roots which he pre- 
se ery d, and which he proceeded to take out of a small bag. 

That if on the following day they would lift up a large stone before 
is i of the house, they w rould find a dec: ayed onion, by stepping over 
which the infection ‘had been produced. Let them take the onion with 
a pair of tongs and place it in the fire.’ 

If this were done, he held out a reasonable hope that the patient would 
recover. Having first prayed with him, and commended him to the Lor: 
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he then took his hat, cast a look of benignity upon him enough to 
reissure him, and amidst protestations of gratitude from the whole house- 
hold, and exclamations, ‘Come again, Doctor! come soon! De Lorp 
bless you!’ mounted his ¢ ‘art and drove his cow home to the Alley. 

I afterward learned, that when the stone was removed, sure enough, 
there lay a decayed onion, which, the moment that it was put upon the 
coals, exploded instantly like acannon. The patient soon after that began 
to mend, the swelling in his limbs went down, and he ultimately recoy- 
ered. Viney became infected with her own venom, and could not be 
cured. As to myself,I lost caste among the Joneses by my want of suc- 
cess, while Doctor Ranters was established as the family-physician. 
White art avails little in such cases against black charms and incanta- 
tions. Iwas once called to see a gemman who became sick because the 
Devil had stolen his fiddle, and 1 was unable to prescribe for the restora- 
tion of the instrument. It is supposed that some are gifted with the 
power to make others of exactly of the same shade of complexion 
instantly fall down, although at a distance, as if in a fit. These super- 
stitions remind one of similar ones among the tribes of American Indians. 
The renowned surgeon, Doctor V b, of New-York, who is as cool 
in distressing emergencies as an icicle at the North Pole, and who can 
whip off a leg or an arm as quickly as you can say Jack Robinson, nar- 
rated to me that, being on the medical staff at the time when Uncle 
Samuel waged war against Osceola and the Seminole Indians, in a terri- 
tory where. Billy Bowlegs is now seated upon the throne, he received a 
message from General Wild Cat, who was held in durance, to come and 
visit him. Wild Cat, who was very much under the we: ather, had heard 
of the great ‘ Medicine-Man,’ and had conceived the idea that he could 
give him some relief. The ship lay at St. Augustine, and to satisfy the 
request of the invalid, the Doctor was dispatched, under escort, some ten or 
fifteen miles into the country. The chief was an old man, and sat smok- 
ing a pipe with stoical indifference. He informed the medicine-man that 
he was suffering under a spell; and having heard much of his fame, 
which had gone abroad through the Indian country, he had sent for 
him to remove the spell. The Doctor replied, that he thought that he 
could cure him, but one great difficulty lay in the way w hich must first 
be removed. For as long as those chains were on his legs and he re- 
mained a prisoner, the medicines could not take any effect. With the 
reasonableness and good sense of this, Wild Cat appeared to be perfectly 


satisfied, and formed a high opinion of the ability of the great ‘ Medicine- 
Man.’ 


T H E - Ek es 


Tue dead alone are blest 
While they are here, clouds mar the day, 
And bitter snow- falls nip their May: 
But when their tempest-time is done, 
The light and heat of Heaven’s own Sun 
Broods on their land of rest. 
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My Home. 


M Y HOME. 


Dear home of mine, my tranquil nest, 
O’ershadowed by the w ing of love, 
Where youthful hearts found quiet rest, 

And peace came like a brooding dove. 


Dear were your pleasant rooms to me, 
With ceilings high and full of light, 
When first, in days of careless glee, 
I entered here, in bridal white. 


Dear were your windows, opening wide, 
With glorious view of stream and hill ; 
Dear the bright hearth at eventide, 
With one beside me dearer still. 


For then a boy, with eyes of blue, 
Crept to his father’s ‘willing knee; 

And one with eyes of darker hue, 
Weary with pl: Lying, slept with me, 


It seemed that grief had passed us by, 
So smoothly floated we along ; 

Searce had we cause to heave-a sigh, 
And home was full of joy and song. 


But ah! our cup of woe was filled, 
Filled to the brim, in one short day: 

The little forms we loved were stilled, 
The childish spirits borne away. 


Death came, a dark and fearful guest, 
And said, ‘The Farner needeth these!’ 

Then el: asped them to his chilling breast, 
And hushed them in eternal peace. 


With silent lips, we laid them down 
In one deep grave, with tearless eyes, 
Believing each would wear a crown 
And strike a harp in Paradise. 


And dearer now each pleasant room, 
Since Sorrow sits with Me mory here, 
Where flowers, in spring-time’s early bloom, 
Heavy with fragrance, strewed their bier: 


And where the silent echoes sleep 
Of voices like a silver-lute; 

And where we sometimes wildly weep, 

To think they are for ever mute: 
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Fi And where we waited long in vain, ey 
In spite of knowledge, when the door, i 
ei Slow opening, gave us ne’er again “4 






The sound of foot-steps on the floor: 











And where we sit beside the glow a 
Of evening fire, subdued and still, a 
And hear the drifting of the snow 
That shrouds their grave upon the hill. oe 
Newburgh, Jenuary 19th, 1853. s. = mt 
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THE MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 












BY CIAUDE HAICRO 








THE LITTLE GIRL’S DREAM 













‘Wir that, her head sunk down upon her breast ; *% 
Her cheek changed earth, her senses slept in rest.’ im 







Tue bed of the little sick girl had been placed so that she might look s 
out upon the flower-garden close by the house, and the green fields just 
beyond, the stream flowing through them, and farther on, the high hills 
which enclosed the pleasant valley. a 

It was the opening of a beautiful May morning, and the rays of the 
sun lit up the hills, warmed the new and tender grass, glanced on the 
brook, played among the flowers, and shone on the floor of the little girl’s 3 
sick-room. 5 

The robins were singing their mournful song, and the blue-birds an- E 
swered with their soft and plaintive note, while (it was not strange, for it - 
was spring) the sparrow carolled forth his merry roundelay. 

There was a stand close by the bed, whereon, among the medicines, 
a lamp was burning. The mother of the i invalid, watching over her child 
through the long, “dark hours, had forgotten to extinguish it with the 
day Jight. She was sitting at the bed-side of the emaciated sufferer, 
who from a night of burning pain had fallen into a tranquil morning 
slumber. 

The mother had noticed how quiet she lay. There was no tossing to 
and fro; no restless movement as the wasting fever consumed the life- 
blood ; and she noticed, too, a smile playing over the loved features of 
her little one. Soon it ‘passed away, and then a look (not such an one 
as anguish and distress unwillingly wring from the wretched) of sorrow 
mantled the face. The mother ‘asked of herself what this might mean. 
Alas! it was but a few days past six years since sbe first felt the short, 
faint breath of her darling upon her bosom, and now her daughter was 


as feeble as then. 
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The child awoke suddenly, and looked around as if lost in amazement. 

‘What’s the matter, Mary ¢ ?’? that was the little girl’s name. 

‘Nothing, Mother ; I feel ‘better’ said the sick one. Then she turned 
her eyes to the window, and gazed first upon the flowers, then on the 
fields, and the stream flowing ‘through them, then on the distant hills ; 
finally she fixed her steadfast look upon the skies. 

At length she turned to her mother and asked : 

‘What makes the birds sing? 

‘Because they are happy, dear 

‘Are birds ever sick ?’ 

‘Sometimes, Mary.’ 

‘Yes, Mother, but they don’t sing when they’re sick, do they?’ 

‘No, my dear,’ 

‘It’s because they’re not happy, isn’t it ?’ 

‘I think so, Mary.’ 

The little girl was silent, and looked out of the window again very 
earnestly. A 

‘Mother, is not this a beautiful world ?? 

‘Very be autiful, Mary. Why?’ and the tears starting from her eyes, 
the mother turned her head so that her d: wghter might not see them. 
‘Why, my dear?’ but the little girl was thinking of something beside 
the answer, and it was not till again inquired of, ‘ Why do you ask that 
question?’ that she said: 

‘But there is a world a good deal more beautiful than this?’ There 
was no reply. The tears ran fast down the mother’s cheek. 

‘Yes, mother, you used to tell me so, and that good people went there 
when they died. Little girls die sometimes, don’t they? Say, mother, 
do n't little girls die sometimes ?’ 

‘Mary! Mary! ‘ 

‘ Little boys do. You told me that when Willie died, he went to that 
happy land where the dead and gone become angels. Did you ever see 
an angel? Mother, the lamp’s burning on the stand! “Don’t cry, 
mother; I want to tell you a sw eet, sweet dream I had while asleep. I 
have felt better ever since,’ 

‘Don’t talk any more, Mary, it hurts you,’ answered the listener. 
‘ There, don’t try to get up again.” And she smoothed down a cool 
pillow Which she had laid under the fevered head of the sick child. 

The little girl laid quite still. 

In a few moments she raised her head, and asked, ‘ Mother, what makes 
children sick ?’ 

The parent thought a short time for an answer. What reply could 
she give? And she simply said, ‘ Do n’t talk, Mary.’ 

The little girl laid quite still. 

And the robins out of the window ke pt singing their mournful song, 
and the blue-birds answered with their soft and plaintive note, while (it 
was not strange, for it was spring) the sparrow carolled forth his merry 
roundelay. 

The mother w: stiles her child. 

The long square of the window grew shorter and shorter on the floor, 
as the sun rose higher and higher. 
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The mother watched her child. 

The sufferer moved ; still it was no pang that caused the motion ; for 
her face was as calm and placid as the morning out of doors. 

The mother watched her child. 

Oh! the intensity of deep, abiding, parental love ! 

The little sick girl raised her head and asked: ‘Won't you let me 
spe ‘ak now ?’ 

Phere was something in the tone of that request which fell mournfully 
upon that mother’s hea art with a cadence taking no denial. And as she 
sat by the side of that wan, weak creature, whose accustomed yoice 
sounded so strangely in her ears, she looked from the bed through the 
window. She saw the flowers, bright in the morning sun. She saw 
the green fields joyous in the verdure of spring, the silver waters dane- 
ing through them. She saw the hills glorious in their pride and strength. 

She did not smile. 

Then she thought how the frosts would descend, the winter come, and 
desolation despoil them all. At last she looked upon the sky, serene in 
its eternal blue, and thought how far surpassing the changing frailties 
of this earth is the stability of those things above. 

Perhaps she smiled. 

She looked at the hills again, the fields, the flowers, and thought how 
the spring would return, the bills exult, the fields rejoice, and the flowers 
bloom again. 

She did smile. 

Then she turned to her child. There had been no answer to the re- 
quest. She looked at the little sick girl again, but she did not see her ; 
for the hot, round tears stood in her eyes, and she could not see. 

‘Mother, won’t you let me speak now?’ said the invalid. 

Of the twain, whose mind wondered that there was no reply ? 

‘What a beautiful garden 1 was in! There were no weeds in it. It 
looked some like ours—as ours did last spring, I mean. Such lovely 
flowers! There were great wide fields beyond. I walked alone in the 
garden, and when I picked a flower, it did not fade, and another came in 
its place. I wish ours were so! Such a delightful day! and there was 
no sun. Away off, something shone like a thousand church- -spires all 
gold, in a bright Sunday morning. So I went along till I came to a 
river. A great many people were ‘drinking from it, and so I stooped and 
drank. When they saw me do so, some of them came across, and led 
me over on the water, calling me Sister Mary. I wonder how they knew 
my name, and what made “them call me ‘sister! They said so many 
pleasant and kind things, that I loved them all. W hat makes us love, 
Mother? Then a little boy came to me. His eye was just like yours, 
Mother; and he put his arms around and kissed me. He said his name 
was Willie. Then we walked along through the great white fields 
together, and he wove a crown of flowers, and put it on my head. And 
he sung a beautiful song, which he learned me. I can’t sing it now, but 
in a few days, when | get stronger, I will. y-and-by we came to a 
great many large houses sand we went along till” we came to one grander 
and higher than all the others. A great many people—they were all 
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dressed in white — were ili and sisi siaiitatind the same tune 
Willie taught me. When we came in—O mother! 


And brother asked if we might go and see you. So we wished ourselves 
in the garden, and there we were. We found you in the window, look- 
ing out. You did not see us, as we stood right by you —it was so strange! 
You seemed so sad and lonely. My bed was pushed back into the eor- 
ner, all nicely made up, and my dresses were hanging against the wall, 
and you were all alone — so lonely ! ! Sometimes you w ould look at the 
dresses on the wall, then at the bed, and then into oe garden. What 
made you look so lonesome? And you said, ‘ Mary! 1M: wy!’ I was 
going to speak 

‘Mother, the lamp is going out ’—— 





‘How like a silent stream shaded with night, 
And gliding sofily, 
Moves the whole frame of this solemnity !’ 


Two dark days, and two long, lonesome nights to the mother had 
passed away, though the spring, smiling through woodland and field, 
tripped to the song ‘of the merry birds, in the soft sunshine of the flow- 
ering month, or in the moon- light whispered the story of her birth to the 
tr embling le aves. 

Two dark days, and two long, lonesome nights to the mother had 
passed away ; though her daughter, sweeping the hi arp of praise to infant 
songs of eternal joy, knew not the flight of time. 

Two dark days, and two long, lonesome nights to the mother had 
passed away ; and yet a day, di ker than those two long, lonesome nights, 
was breaking o’er the world. 

And it was Sunday. She had not slept that night; so when the early 
morning forbade the stars to shine, the mother arose from her tearless 
couch, tearless! She had wept even as a mother may weep, till the dry 
eyes told the intensity of her grief, and now the silent woe looked out 
from her heart. 

As she entered the room, two watcher-maidens on tip-toe went out, 
leaving her alone —not all alone. There was a bed pushed back into 
the corner, all nicely made up. She gazed upon it fora moment. Then 
her eyes rested upon some little dresses hanging against the wall. Finally, 
she looked toward the window, and exclaime d. ‘Mary! Mary!’ She 
did not look out, for the blinds were closed, and full across the window, 
but below it resting, the proportions of a coffin were revealed through 
the black drapery of a pall. The mother approached, stood by it a 
moment, another moment, another, and another. 

The day had burst mm music and in sunshine upon the pleasant valley, 
and the slanting rays of the great light played upon the blinds, and 
almost peered through the green slats. 
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At length the mother noticed this, and she reached over the coffin, 
pushed clear aside the half-drawn curtain— the window was up — threw 
wide open the shutters, and full in the room came the flood of sunlight 
und the balmy spring. She stood a moment looking out upon the land- 
scape, and then stooping down, lifted the pall and raised the lid. 

There was no agony in the countenance of her who slept within. Her 
slumber was very calm and tranquil. 

Carefully knelt the mother by the side of her child, as if fearing to 
awaken her, and laid her hand upon the placid brow. How the cold 
touch thrilled through her veins! There was no fever; no, nor should 
there be! How pale the cheeks! Wrong never should set his blister 
there! And the white lips with soft words should never turn aside 
wrath nor reproach; nor kindly greet, nor soothe, nor teach! 

How beautifully the maidens had smoothed the little girl to repose! 
Around her brow they had wreathed the sainted lily, and in her hands 
folded on her breast placed a half-budded rose. 

There was something else there. A glory breathing around, speaking 
that silent language which the heart feels most, and lending the cold look 
of death the line: aments of an angel. 

The mother knelt there, and watched that face. Why gazed she so 
long and earnestly upon it? She had beheld it for six anxious years ; 
and there was not a line upon it she had not scanned a thousand times. 

She bent over and imprinted a kiss upon those sealed lips; a long, 
long kiss; so long, it might be, she endeavored, like the seer of old, to 
breathe new life into the returning dust. 

And the robins were singing their mournful song, and the blue-birds 
answered with their soft and pi: uintive note, while (it was not strange, for 
it was spring) the sparrow carolled forth his merry roundelay. 

The opening of the door aroused her; and a lady, addressing her, closed 
the blinds, drew the curtain, covered the face of the sleeper, and led the 
mother out, leaving the room to darkness and the dead. 

And as the shadows fell shorter on the lawn and under the trees, 
came the melody of the one bell of the village close by. At first its 
peal was one of sober joy, as if acclaiming the d: ay of quiet hearts and 
holy rest. Then its tone changed to the measured toll of the knell. 

Toll —toll —toll!—and there came a band of six little girls, dressed 
in white, with black ribbons around their gipsy-hats. They were the 
pall-bearers. 

Toll—toll !—and there came the Sunday-school scholars, teachers, 
and the man of Gop. 

Toll! —and the people all came, till the humble cottage was so full that 
numbers stood about the door unable to gain entrance. 

How, as the solemn service was read , they all gazed upon the mother! 
How still they all sat! so quiet, that the rustling of the curtain to the 
gentle breeze was distine tly heard. The children looked so serious, the 
men solemn, and the women could scarce restrain their sorrow. Some 
could not, and unbidden tears started and rolled down their cheeks. The 
mother! You could not have told the mourner, except by the brighten- 
ing of a sunken eye, as the consoling words of the ‘ ConmnrHuans’ fell 
upon her ear, and ‘sunk into her he: art. 
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There was a stir in the room. The features of the ith eon slum- 
berer were revealed. 

The children of the Sunday-school, hand in hand, came forward to 
take the last farewell of their play-mate and school-mate. The older 
ones gazed, wondered, and pé assed by. The younger, on tip- -toe, looked, 
and lifted a curious eye; while the still smaller were held up in their 
teachers’ arms, and little tears started, they knew not why. 

Then the villagers in turn beheld the pallid face. 

Last of all, the mother arose, went to the coffin, and knelt by the side 
of her departed girl. One long look of unutterable anguish ; one heay- 
ing of the bosom ; one tear; one subdued sigh, and she pressed the last 
imprint of earthly " affection upon the frozen lips. 

All was over. The lid was closed, never to be opened more. 

There was a momentary hush. Then the six little pall-bearers ap- 
proached, smoothed down the pall, and over the brow of their silent com- 
panion placed a chaplet of half-blossomed spring-flowers. 

Again came the sound of the village-bell. 

Toll —toll —toll!—and the mourner walked alone. They knew the 
multitude of her afflictions, and the depth of this her last sorrow. There- 
fore no one was by her side. 

Slowly they went through the flower-garden close by the house, and 
the little children would now and then pluck a blooming pledge of the 
coming summer; along the road, through the green fields just beyond ; 
over the stream. flowing through them, to the foot of one of the high 
hills enclosing the pleasant valley. 

There, from out the shrubbery, and between the trees, white stones 
were gleaming. The procession entered the grave- yard —there are those 
who call it God’s-acre— and through the holy Sabbath air, with the song 
of birds mingling, swelled the w ords, ‘Man that is born of woman hath 
but a short time to live.’ 

Toward some fresh-turned turf, by the side of a double mound, marked 
by a stone with a double inscription, they wended, and there they set the 
coffin down. 

The mother stood at the head of the grave; by the side the villagers 
assembled; and around the foot gathered the children of the Sunday- 
school. 

There was a dull sound, and the ropes were withdrawn. As the rattle 
of a handful of earth was heard, and the man of Gop committed the 
body to the ground — ‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust ’— one 
of the smallest of the children threw the flower which he had plucked 
and preserved down upon the bosom of his school-sister; and the 
others in turn threw theirs, until with the bloom the coffin was almost 
hid. 

Toll —toll! —and turning away, they retraced their steps back to the 
cottage, where, save some three kind female friends, they all departed to 
ponder on what had passed, and to form new resolutions of a better life. 

Toll !— and the, mother entered the house. The last silver cord of 
love which bound her to earth was loosed ; and her affections, cleaving 
through the dim, murky atmosphere of this life, dwelt with her own dear 
ones in heaven. 


















Spring and Death. 














Tuy step is on the hills, 
Spring, the life-giver! Thrills 

Old Earth’s worn heart ; leap the bright waters at thy breath 
Through all her throbbing veins, 
Yet still life fails and wanes — 

Ilow meet ye on the wakening hills, O Spring and Death 


Il. 


Thy light is in the dell, 
Spring, the awakener! Swell 
Pale blossoms, flushed and trembling, but to know thee near; 
Ah! powerless and weak, 
Thou canst not flush the cheek 
That lieth, wan and cold, upon its flower-strewn bier. 




























Itt. 


Thon call’st thy birds again 
Across the purple main — 
In vain our yearning call upon the winds we fling ; 

The hearts once filled with song 

Only sad echoes throng ! 
Why come not back a// bright things with thy birds, O Spring? 


Iv. 






Thou com’st! the swaying leaves 
The silver willow weaves, 


Like slender fingers, beckon to the shining waves; i 
Moveless the pale hands rest Me 
Upon her quiet breast: S 


Thou reign’st not on the shore that Death’s cold river laves. 


v. 


Thou liftest the veined lid 





Of violets hushed and hid y 
In the green night of dusky dingles, blossom-starred : i 
But on her violet eyes & 
The veined lid folded lies : Z 


Even to thy touch the land of Night and Death is barred. 


vi. 


The step is on the hills, 
Spring, the life-giver! Thrills 
Old Earth’s worn heart; leap the bright waters at thy breath: 
Yet Life still fails and wanes, 
For here a mightier reigns. 
Ix there no shore whereon ye meet not, Spring and Death? 


Albany, March \st, 1853. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue PicrortaL Fie_tp-Book oF THE REvoLuTion: Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the 
History, Biography, Scenery, Relics and Traditions of the War for Independence. By Ben- 
Jamin J. Lossine. In two volumes, Imperial Octavo: pp. 1456. New-York: Harper anv 
BRorTuERrs. 

Tus truly magnificent and eminently national work is at last brought to com- 
pletion, and lies before us in two superbly-bound volumes. We have, from time 
to time, as it appeared in consecutive parts, spoken of its faithfulness to histori- 
eal facts, its comprehensiveness, clearness of arrangement, and the great number 
and excellence of its illustrative engravings; but now that we have it in its 
completed form, we are more than ever impressed with its many merits. The 
author’s unwearied labors of four years have accomplished a result of which he 
may well be proud, and which will prove an enduring monument to his name. 
He has been completely successful in reproducing the history of the American 
Revolution in such an attractive manner as to entice the youth of his country, 
of both sexes, to read the wonderful story, study the philosophy of its teachings, 
and to become familiar with the founders of our Republic, and the value of 
their labors for their posterity. Nothing of interest appears to have been with- 
held. With patient diligence and discrimination, he examined localities, and 
studied traditions, records, and histories; and with equal discrimination and 
diligence he has arranged his material in a form and style which cannot fail to 
give delight to any reader, whether young or mature, a student or ripe scholar. 
Its graphic illustrations have not only a charm as embellishments, but a lasting 
and intrinsic value as delineations of fact. An analysis shows that these illus- 
trations exhibit two hundred and forty-five portraits; four hundred and seventy- 
five autographs of eminent men; one hundred and eighty-two celebrated build- 
ings; sixty-two maps and plans of battles, fortifications, ete. ; forty-six views of 
battle-grounds; one hundred and two views of other historical localities; ninety- 
six sketches of curious historical objects; twenty-six fac-similes of manuscripts ; 
twenty-seven medals, seals, ete. ; forty-six views of fortifications; sketches of 
twelve remarkable trees, seventy-six monuments, twenty-four old churches, six 
statues, fifty-seven appropriate initial letters, and about a dozen miscellaneous 
fancy sketches. There are in all eleven hundred engravings, including fifteen hun- 
dred distinct illustrations of objects described in the text! Such a work, pro- 
fusely illustrated by explanatory notes and supplementary matériel, and closing 
with a very elaborate ‘Analytical and Chronological Index,’ will find abundant 
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readers in libraries, public and private; will be used for constant reference in 
families ; and employed as a reading-book in households and schools. We have 
only to add, that the publishers have emulated the author in the excellence 
which marks their efforts as ‘ ministers of the exterior.’ Some idea of the liber- 
ality of their expenditures may be inferred from the fact, that the first edition 
eost upward of thirty thousand dollars! 


History oF THE Stats OF New-York. By JoHN Romeyn Bropugap. In one volume octavo: 
pp. 801. New-York: Harper anD BRoTHERS. 


We have long known that the author of this volume was engaged in the 
arrangement and preparation for the press of the abundant materials which for 
years he had been assiduously engaged in collecting; and much as we had 
expected at his hands, we are in no respect disappointed. His work has appeared, 
with such external attractions as its high character demanded, and we have read 
it through; with increased admiration, as we read, of the patient research, the 
artistic grouping of facts, the simplicity and force of the style, and last, (but by 
no means least, in estimating the merits of an historian,) the avoidance of unim- 
portant and bare detail, which encumbers rather than enlightens. It was our 
purpose, in a review of this truly Knickersocker book, to have taken such elabo- 
rate notice of its contents, and to have presented such illustrative extracts, as 
would have done justice to so classical and every way admirable a production ; 
and this, although out of our power ‘at this present,’ we shall endeavor to do 
hereafter. In the meantime we content ourselves (and ask our readers to consider 
it as our own deliberate judgment) with the subjoined estimate of the char- 
acter of the volume, from the pen of one among the most competent and dis- 
criminating of all our metropolitan critics: ‘We sincerely congratulate Mr. Brop- 
uzap on his brilliant commencement of a noble literary task. An enthusiastic 
lover of the history and institutions of his native State; inheriting by family 
descent a deep sympathy with the fortunes of the early colonists; familiar with 
the language and literature of Holland; and favored by official position with 
rare opportunities for thorough research; he has devoted years of studious dili- 
gence to the investigation of his subject, and now brings the first-fruits of his 
labors before the public. He has certainly accomplished this portion of his 
great work with eminent suecess. Completing it in the spirit shown in these 
pages, he will not fail to legitimate his claims to a distinguished rank among the 
historians of his country. He has already proved his title to the name of a 
writer of history, and not a mere compiler. The present volume contains abund- 
ant proof of the vigilance, acuteness, and lucid judgment with which its mate- 
rials have been wrought. Rare and multifarious documents have been accurately 
consulted; conflicting masses of evidence adjusted with genuine historical tact; 
and the marrow of a frightful collection of Dutch antiquities retained in a vigor- 
ous and graceful narrative. Mr. Bropueap divides the history of New-York into 
four principal periods: the first, extending from the discovery of the country by 
the Dutch in 1609 to its seizure by the English in 1664, and embracing also the 
history of New-Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and, to some extent, that of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut: the second, from the ascendency 
of the English in 1664 to the cession of Canada by France in 1763: the third, 
from the treaty of Paris in 1763 to the inauguration of Washington in 1789: and 
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the fourth, from the organization of the Federal Government to the present 
time. The volume now issued embraces the first of the periods, forming a com- 
plete work in itself; although, as modestly hinted by the author in his brief 
preface, but a ‘partial execution of a purpose contemplated for many years.’ ’ 
Our author opens his volume with a rapid survey of the progress of discovery 
on the continent of America, and a description of the voyage of Hupson, ‘ which 
resulted in disclosing to the world the virgin treasures of the land which has 
since expanded into the political, commercial and social greatness of our glorious 
‘Empire State.’’ The entire account of the great discoverer’s approach to, and 
exploration of, the bay of New-York, and the Hudson, with its intermediary 
bays and seas, in the ‘ Half-Moon,’ is full of romance, and but that it is veritable 
history, would be almost so considered. The early history of Manhattan, from 
its purchase while under the administration of Perer Mixvurr, is most graphically 
described. The sketch given by the author of the ‘Patroon’ system, his picture 
of the character of the worthy Dutch fathers who founded the colony of New- 
Amsterdam, and his strictures on the current accounts of the settlement of 
New-England, are all matters which will enlist and reward the attention of the 
reader. Let us close this preliminary notice of this admirable history with a 
full endorsement of this well-deserved praise: ‘The work is edited in the most 
admirable manner. Every thing is arranged in the most appropriate order for 
the convenience of the reader. The dates and topics are clearly given on the 
margin of the page, full references are made to authorities, and a complete table 
of contents and a copious index leave nothing to be desired for the facile com- 
prehension of the narrative. A more truly scholar-like finish has seldom been 
given to an historical production.’ 


Rerort or a Geotocicat Survey of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, and Incidentally of a 
Portion of Nebraska Territory. By Davip DaLe Owen, United States’ Geologist. In one 
volume, large Imperial Quarto: pp. 638. Philadelphia: LirrpincoTT, GRaAMBO anpD Company. 
We are indebted to an esteemed friend, ably representing a Southern State in 

the Senate of our Republic, for this large, admirably-printed, and most profusely- 
illustrated volume, which has been prepared under instructions from the United 
States’ Treasury Department. The country described in this Report, more or 
less carefully examined, and the features of which, geographically determined, 
are represented by colors, is the most extensive ever reported by any geologist 
or geological corps in this country. It includes four times as much territory as 
our own ‘Empire State,’ and is nearly three times as large as the whole island of 
Great Britain. The map has a length, from north to south, of upward of seven 
hundred and fifty miles, from St. Louis to the British line, and an extreme 
breadth of about three hundred and fifty miles, embracing the Mississippi and all 
its tributaries, from its source to its junction with the Missouri; the Missouri as 
high as Council Bluff; the Red River of the North, from its source to the north- 
ern boundary of the United States; together with the northern and southern 
shores of Lake Superior, from Fond du Lac north to the British dominions, and 
east to the Michigan line; the whole comprising an area of more than two 
hundred thousand square miles! The principal streams which water this vast 
district, ninety-one in all, were explored, and a great portion of them navigated 
from their mouth almost to their source in bark canoes. This superb volume is 
one of great interest to the general as well as the merely geological reader. 
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‘Up the Kiver, February, 1853. 

‘Tue weather has often (not always in our climate) a fixed character in the 
first winter months which can be depended on. At times, in January, you may 
sit before the open window to enjoy the balmy air, as if it were an arrearage of 
summer, a draft of July on January, (to make up for a cold north-east shivering 
storm out of place,) looking down in the court upon the blue flower of the 
myrtle, the blossoming stock-jelly, and the opening bosom of the damask-rose. 
Outside, against the wall, hangs the yellow canary, in the continual sun-shine of 
the morning, breaking forth in an eestasy of song. The haze of Indian summer 
still lingers, and the weak-lunged patient stands placidly in the door-way and 
exchanges agreeable greetings with those who pass by, complimenting the 
weather. ‘Fine day! fine day!’ Oh! the delusive and bewildering interreg- 
num! Bees creeping from their cells! birds chirping on the eaves! lilac-buds 
bursting! scent of flowers and balm of the garden stealing on the sense in many 
& reviving puff! in short, a mock summer. All this is fora day; but such a day! 
It makes you think of Italy. It is suggestive of a zephyr in a valley fanning an 
eolian harp-string; wild Boreas, from his fastness in the mountain, frowning 
down with grim scorn, and a shepherd-boy on a rock, with palette on his arn 
his head tilted aone side, his tongue moderately out, a smile on his face, paint. 
ing the picture. Behind the genius stands, in threatening attitude, the master 
of the farm, a lash uplifted above the urchin’s flaunting plume, and with one arm 
stretched toward the sheep on the mountain-side, fleeing before the ravenous 
dogs like cloud-shadows over the plains. Then imagine all other accessories in 
a charming scene: brook winding through the meadows, farm-house, bridge, 
mill-flume, rocks, water-fall. Mix up the colors, give me the brush, and let me 
fling it against the canvas in despair. But this will lead me into the namby- 
pambies. 

‘I have received a handful of rose-buds on a Christmas-day from a ‘ faire ladye,’ 
who plucked them out of her own pleasant garden. They had been once hooded 
with snow, but not rifled of their sweetness, only the edges of the leaves a little 
erisped, and you could see into their crimson hearts. This is an unanticipated 
favor: but when Janvanius begins to reign, expect steady weather. His temper 
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is even, his look almost uniformly acrimonious. This cold Jurrrer sits among 
the Arctics, and blows flour out of his mouth, like the miller in the pantomime, 
making every thing white within reach. It is well to go forth to meet him armed 
cap-a pie, clambering the hill-side fortress and breasting all his volleys; but, for 
the most part, consider your house your castle, and your castle in a state of siege. 
Blaze away from within as he pelts from without; roar up the chimney in answer 
to his storming appeal and rattling hail; lock the doors, plaster the chinks, stop 
up the crannies, put the women and children in a safe place, feast away, and 
make the port-holes glare with livid flash: 


‘ ‘Large reponens lignum super foco.’ 


‘February is more fickle and discontented with his span of days, and with the 
tardy compromise of leap-year vents his ill-humor in all kinds of moods. Now 
he exceeds his predecessor in coldness of reception. Have on an extra coat, to 
be shielded from his inclemency, and he will compel you to pull off your flannel- 
jacket. Adapt yourself to this freak, and on the next day your animation flags, 
you retire to bed before dark, mixing up ‘bolasses ad’n videgar’ for a ‘bad code 
id’n der ’ed.’ And oh! how disagreeable is a ‘code id de ed!’ Cheeks hot, 
pulse leaping at the wrist, eyes as full of tears, which occasion no sympathy, as 
a crocodile’s in the river Nile. ‘Anne, bring a crash-towel and a pail of hot 
water, and put some ashes init. Aigh! I’m scalded! Make some catnip-tea, 
or rather a whid'n’sky punch; I’m wretched. Good-dight!’ 

‘But if the snow abounds, the plentiful peppering pellets do not so unpitifully 
pelt you as before, nor are its fine particles so often driven over the surface, 
forming drifts to skirt the edges of the high way, and leave the middle of the 
road bare. Neither does it squeak under the runner, nor crackle and crunch under 
the foot; but wherever you have planted the ferule of your cane, the little cis- 
tern is filled up with a reflection of the cerulean sky. Now it is fit to be formed 
into monuments, or to be hurled from the hand of sportive school-boy over the 
play-ground palisades. Now it is becoming to look out for your crown, or for 
your smarting ears, whether you are accompanied by the merry ‘bells, bells, 
hells,’ as Engar has it, or walk thoughtlessly beneath the eaves, from which 
descends the sliding avalanche. It is unpleasant to be dodging snow-balls. 
Unpleasant is the choral laugh which greets you from the sunny door-way. 
Keep your temper. The month has attained its majority; the sweet blue-bird 
has more than once ventured to carol on the leafless apple-tree in the orchard ; 
the snows are of a melting character, albeit they fall with still profuser largess, 
as if the heavens were coming down upon the plains of Muscovy. A week ago 
I remember seeing the snow-banks in the sky, and toward night the courier- 
flakes began to fall. Presently the earth was flecked with those white spangles, 
star-like spatches, delicately marked and softly falling, as if they had been the 
foot-prints of pure angels, till, as the sun went down, the clouds discharged their 
fleecy cargo, with scarce an interval between the flakes; and in an instant, from 
the river’s margin to the summits of the distant hills, there was drawn noise- 
lessly over the earth a sheet, a shroud so white ‘as no fuller on earth could 
whiten it.’ 

‘Oh! splendid spectacle of the falling snow, looking at it through the erusted 
panes, beyond the mimic arts to represent it! I was fifteen miles from home, 
and with only the light of the young moon aloft, started, in the teeth of the 
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storm, on my return journey through the Highland defiles. A cold wind drove 
it into our faces, and kept the eye-lashes in continual motion to wink off the 
great flakes, which flitted continually, ‘like doves to their windows.’ My com- 
petent and careful guide, his hands wrapped in mittens, his head crouching upon 
his shoulder, with difficulty glancing from under the rim of his hat, and striving 
to see through the blinding mist, as safely guided me over the trackless road as 
the faithful Mameluke once guided the Emperor over the plains of Russia. Such 
a journey has its recreation. Tucked in with the skins of buffaloes and of the 
spotted leopard, and with head enveloped like an Egyptian mummy’s, from a 
loop-hole in the moth-eaten woollen tippet I caught satisfying glimpses of snow- 
pictures, peeping from behind the veil, and falling back to revel in the luxury of 
their suggestive fancies, All the land-marks were disappearing, the trees put on 
again their feathery costume, and the aromatic hay-stacks, which had been heaped 
up in the sweltering hotness of summer, were dimly visible, like chaste pyra- 
mids, under the misty moon. Cold confines the body to a place of snug com- 
fort, but Imagination flies, like a Lapland lover with his rein-deer, over the glassy 
plains. I would not change my meditations in that cold sleigh-ride —no, not 
for those which I have had upon a summer porch all overrun with sweet vines 
and clematis; or in a swinging hammock, where, through the leaves of June, I 
saw the waves of the sea twinkle. The storm became aggravated as we passed 
through the mountain-gaps; cold, cold, cold the wind blew, for there it came 
over ‘the river;’ the large flakes combined, and fell into our laps on the skin 
of the buffalo and spotted leopard. Lulled by the jingling bells, I withdrew my 
eye from the loop-hole, threw the responsibility upon him who held the reins, 
and, without exchanging a single word, relapsed into reverie. Then, as ever on 
like occasions, did all my bookish, boyish voyaging by winter fire-side to north- 
ern climes come back to memory, but over-arched with a richer glow than of 
the aurora-borealis. I saw the white-bear leaping on the polar ices; sly, uni- 
versal Reynarp at his tricks; and all the waltzing animals in that dim twilight, 
and the eider-duck brooding on its nest among the inaccessible, Icelandic rocks. 
I was a witness of the spouting Geiser; and from the top of Heela, over fields 
of lava and chaotic masses, and glaciers where a human foot had never trod, and 
all the amphitheatre of snow-covered hill-tops to the sea, looked down upon a 
prospect wild, torpid, passionless, but sublime. Back again, with the swiftness 
of lightning, to the other hemisphere, with McKenztm, I saw the Esquimaux, 
wrapped up in furs, standing alone upon a bleak rock; then sailing with Parry 
on the coasts of Melville Island, through Lancaster Sound, in Baffin’s Bay, along 
the shores of Greenland, even to the dreary town of Julianshaab. Thence I 
voyaged in a ship, to see the Knisteneaux, and to be drawn in sledges to the 
trading-stations where the factors dwell, by the docile dogs of Labrador; over 
the sea again, just touching at the Hebrides, the Orkneys, the Shetland, the 
Faroes, and at the Luffoden Islands, to winter in Archangel. Archangel, on the 
White Sea, used to be a place after my own heart. Spitzbergen and Nova Zem- 
bla, Siberia and the steppes of Russia, the golden domes of Moscow, ‘that great 
city,’ Napotron on the Kremlin ramparts wrapped in conflagration — these passed 
along like pictures of an hyperborean panorama. 
‘There is some charm in barrenness. Madame Preirrer caught two honey 

bees in Iceland, and from the chinks of Hecla the queer, adventurous woman 
derived a jar of sweets more rare and surfeiting than those compacted by the 
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winged confectioners of Hybla or Hymettus. I wish to travel and see the world. 
Oh! for one short month in those shivering regions where Madame went, though 
one short year or one short life would not suffice to tell the wonders of the land! 
Thus it doth appear why the Unxyowy involves an essential element of the true 
Sublime, because it has a vasty proportion, of which Discovery can afford no 
unit of measure; and as fast as we stretch into it, we perceive that its objects are 
colossal, and beyond our grasp. All the Seven Wonders hide their diminished 
heads. Well may we tremble in awe upon its verge, for there the spirit of its 
greatness broods upon us, and ‘Darkness which makes all our bones to quake.’ 
When will the veil be uplifted from our ignorance, and Knowledge, in despite 
of Roman guards, like a white-robed angel, roll away the stone from the door 
of the sepulchre? 

‘But the difficult spots of earth are the very birth-spots of nobility, even as 
Africa is the arid nursing-place of lions. In the romantic regions of the polar 
seas, where Gothic matter piles its obstacles against the advance of mind, 
methought [ saw the mariners searching for Sir Joun Franxiry. Through over- 
arching bridges of sea-green ice, splitting with reverberations into fragments 
soon after the ships passed underneath; through grinding bergs illuminated by 
occasional flashes from the distant jokul or the northern aurora; through ‘ ceru- 
lean,’ but not fictitious Symphlegades, where the rocks kept coming together 
every instant, and only a keen-eyed helmsman could shoot the ship; the American 
Pine still nodding to the steadfast hearts cased up in English Oak; the bows all 
turned with fixed determination where an ‘open sea’ has been laid out in charts, 
I fancied that they voyaged on — the mariners searching for Sir Jonn Franxuin! 
Nor will that task be unaccomplished. A prophet’s voice forewarns us that it 
cannot be that Gop will disregard the prayers accompanied with such sublime 
endeavor. The time is not far distant when the ices will relax their grasp, and 
brave companions be clasped in each other’s arms, and the triumphant ships shall 
sail away with their most precious freight, and ‘all the bells in England, from 
Land’s End to Joun 0’ Groat, ring forth a merry peal on the return of Beicuer’s 
Expedition.’ . ° . ‘ . 

‘Presently I was recalled from reveries such as these by crossing a bridge 
which spanned a mountain-gap. Underneath, at the distance of an hundred 
feet, a stream, swollen by the winter floods, rolled on with a loud noise from 
water-fall to water-fall on its winding way; and the illuminated windows of the 
factories, which, built of stone, rose to the height of six or seven stories, and 
whose foundations were like solid rocks upon its marge, cast a glare of light 
upon the foaming water, the rocks, the icicles, and all the features of the Titanic 
glen. 

‘Removing the tippet, I looked down for a moment on this place, whose 
grandeur had impressed me strongly when seen by the light of day. The mill- 
flumes were in motion, and the operatives were still at their work, and I heard 
the hum of labor above the roaring of the storm, going steadily on in those high 
lifts on the edge of the precipice. The Utilitarian spirit has no regard for the 
Beautiful or the Picturesque. It sweeps away the solemn forests, and disturbs 
with everlasting din the places dear to Contemplation, ‘pensive maid.’ Here, 
however, it had not succeeded in destroying the features of the place; for the 
buildings seem to be a part of the very rocks through the fissures of which the 
water gashes its way, and their perpendicular walls make the gorge look more 
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deep. At some distance farther on, the same stream takes a considerable leap, 
and I heard its voice, although I saw it not, for its cataract was not illumined by 
artificial light. The day before I had noticed the white slabs of ice through the 
transparent sheet upon its edge, on the smooth surface of which the sun was 
reflected as on a polished mirror. Here is a vast ruin. <A high chimney stands 
apart, like a shot-tower on the cliff, and near by are the dismantled walls of a 
factory, where the fire has done its work. The laborers had ceased, and the 
watchman had sounded his midnight ery, ‘All’s well!’ upon the walls, when a 
suffocating smoke pervaded all the place. Clambering to the belfry, he tolled 
the alarm, and as its solemn appeal awoke the sleeping inhabitants of the glen, 
the flames burst forth and illumined all the mountain-tops. The watchman sank 
and perished on the portals, as he attempted to make his exit, with the iron-keys 
in his hand. As we passed the spot, I thought of the perils of the guardians of 
the night, and that I would not—no, for lumps of gold—be one of those who 
walk their lonely rounds in the small hours, perhaps to see a robber skulk beneath 
the walls, or the sly flame licking the roof with its tongue. I should be 
afraid—afraid! Oh! the fire is a great enemy to cope with; and wherever the 
seed-sparks are wafted on the winds, they bloom out marvellously, but their har- 
vest is destruction and waste. I have risen up and pressed my face against the 
glaring panes in the city, beholding with admiration the hot billows, above which 
I have seen the pigeons, frightened from their eaves, flying on wings of fire, and 
the jets shoot up from the saltpetre heaps, waiting for the crash of some great 
dome, beneath which was a white statue rocking on its pedestal; while perhaps 
the sculptor among the crowd beheld his work encircled in a halo of beauty. 
‘The storm of which I have spoken was accompanied at the farther north by 
the unusual phenomenon of thunder and sharp lightning, which produced a wild, 
unearthly brilliance as it imbued the mass of falling snow. The atmosphere 
was surcharged, red balls of fire rolled about as if some demons frolicked, trees 
were torn up by the roots, and all things bristled with the electric fluid like a 
eat’s back. No such doings occurred in these quarters. But soon after a gal- 
loping thaw came on, accompanied by smoky weather, and the atmosphere actu- 
ally smelled of charred wood. There was a perpetual sound of dripping; the 
stream which rolls at the mountain-base so placidly in summer, scarce plentiful 
enough to wet the stones, and turning aside for the dry logs and trunks of trees, 
where turtles sun themselves, swelled gradually above its banks, reached to the 
over-arching limbs, where ring-doves built their nests, and wafted about their 
light cradles. Then the meadow became changed to a navigable lake, where 
scare-crows were above their heads, and one might cling for salvation to a hay- 
cock; while here and there, floating about on the deep, lo! some milk-pail, taken 
by surprise, or some hen-coop launched upon a distant voyage. The water 
began to creep in narrow pools across the high-way; and as the melted snows 
continued to roll down the mountains, filling all the gullies and wiping out the 
sheep-tracks, and copious rains succeeded, Devoation’s Deluge appeared to be 
renewed. At night the darkness was impenetrable, and it was as still as death, 
until about midnight I heard a steady roar among the mountains, quite as loud 
as the fall of a heavy cataract or the beating of breakers on the sea-coast. It 
was the wind afar off in the forests advancing by slow degrees, and in due time 
it arrived, and less sullenly and monotonously howled about the house until the 
cock-crowing, when it suddenly ceased, and became so quiet, that I can compare 
it with nothing but a Jamb lulled on the breast of its mother.’ we 
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Prismatics: By Ricnarp Haywarpr.—Simultaneous, or nearly so, with the 
publication of the present number, will appear from the popular press of the 
Messrs. AppLetTon, one of the most beautiful illustrated volumes it has of late 
been our good fortune to meet. It is a work which has already been announced 
in these pages, having the pretty and modest title of ‘Prismatics,’ and is illus- 
trated with exquisite engravings from original designs by those distinguished 
artists, Exuiorr, Dartey, Kensetr, Hicks, and Rossiter. The admirable papers: 
in prose and verse, which have made the author so widely and favorably known 
to the readers of the Knickersocker, are here gathered together, beside several 
hitherto unpublished. One of these, a story which would do honor to Dickrns 
himself, we transfer entire to our pages. ‘Ricnarp Haywarve’ is the nom de 
plume of a gentleman actively engaged in the busy pursuits of a metropolitan 
merchant, and his book is the result of a rational employment of long winter 
evenings, when other duties were finished. We take the liberty of quoting the 
following passage from the brief and well-written preface: 


‘Ir there be one earnest, honest purpose beneath the strata of superficial society in this coun- 
try, it is the desire to ameliorate the condition of two classes —the rich and the poor. Perhaps 
the reader will discover some hints tending toward this vital subject in the volume before him. 
If so, lam rewarded. What if I fail? Other minds more comprehensive will succeed. 

‘ Servile prejudices, political and conventional, are gaining ground in our larger cities. Young 
America does not promise to represent the noble estate purchased for him by the blood of the 
Revolution. Instead of that sense of independence which befits the spirit of his age and race ; 
instead of cultivating what is manly and dignified ; instead of making himself familiar with let- 
ters and the arts and the political history of this, the greatest of republics ; he is daily becom- 
ing more emasculate ; less fitted to bear a part either as citizen, merchant, or legislator. 

*This is not said or meant unkindly : it is not a satire levelled at a particular class ; the sub- 
ject is too serious; at once too high and too low for ridicule. But is it not true? Is there not 
something better worth the attention of young men about town than acquiring a taste for petty 
bijouteries ; extravagance, and the means of gratifying it; parading, like lackeys, in the cast- 
off habits of men of fashion, gaining from the society of the gentler sex not even the forms of 
polite courtesy, and indulging in a vocabulary of slang phrases which indicate any thing but the 
man of refinement, of education ; in fact, the gentleman? 

‘As to the other class, for whom, happily, here the portals of universal education stand wide 
open, there is greater hope; thank Heaven, among these exists a spirit more national ; loftier in 
its aspirations than that which obtains among their denationalized contemporaries.’ 


But we are keeping waiting readers from the touching story of 
AUNT MIRANDA 


No matter what people might say of Aunt Mrranpa, Row ry and I loved her, not in spite of, 
but because of her fine stately ways, which were the natural result of a nice feeling of honor, 
that suffering had only rendered more delicate and sensitive. Ilow often have we caught a 
glimpse of her tall, upright figure in church, with asperity written in sharp lines in every linea- 
ment, lurking, as it were, in the angles of her stiff black silk dress, and plaiting and pointing 
the little frill that circled her neck, and thought how patient, good, and noble she really was, 
how much better at heart than many around her, who were considered kinder and more amia- 
ble, because they could assume the thin, specious gloss of conventional courtesy whenever it 
suited them. 

There were great times when Christmas came, and Row.sy and I had to wait until the 
younger ones had gone to bed, before we could steal around to Aunt Mrranpa’s, to bring her to 
the house with the great basket-full of dolls, and jumping-jacks, and tin-horses, and cornucopias, 
and ducks that would ery ‘ quaack’ and open their bills when you squeezed the patent bellows 
of white kid upon which they stood. And then, if at any time in the year, would the old lady 
put on one of those sweet smiles which Row Ley and I thought the most heavenly we had ever 
seen, as she filled the stockings of her favorites —little curly-headed BELL, and sturdy Harry, 
and poor PETER ; whom I believe she loved best, because he had a lame foot which was incur- 
able, and the handsomest face of all. 

Nor do Row ey and I forget how grand and formal she was with strangers, and how she 
never unbent herself before MarGaret, her hand-maid, who had lived with her for thirty years 
and upward, and how MarGakeEtT loved her and looked up to her , and how, when a man came 
one night to see MARGARET, What a sad face the old lady had until he was gone; and how, 
when MARGARET came up With a plate-full of apples for us boys, the old lady said, ‘MarGaReEt, 
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never do you marry ;’ and how poor MarGarer burst into tears and said: ‘It was only a man 
from her father’s which were married already, and have four children —two boys and two girls.’ 

Row.Ley and I were cousins, but Aunt MirRaNpDa was his aunt, not mine; nor did I ever call 
her by that name until one Sunday afternoon, when RowLey took my hand in his, and went up 
to her as she was sitting by the front window, and said, with his eyes cast down, ‘Aunt 
MIRANDA, may n’t he call you Aunt MrranpDa, too?’ and the old lady brushed away the glossy 
brown hair from his forehead, and kissed it very softly, and then turned away and looked out 
of the window again: and I have called her Aunt MIRANDA ever since. 

It was difficult for RowLey and me to realize that which the old lady told us of at times ; of 
her grand parties when she was young and gay, and her husband was one of the richest and 
handsomest men of his time ; of the costly dresses she used to wear, and the jewels and rouge ; 
and, most difficult of all to imagine, of her card-parties, when she would sit up until near 
morning, playing for money, and not inconsiderable sums either, to please her husband, who 
wished her to be as fashionable and brilliant as himself. 

Row .ey and [ used to think at times the old lady felt some pride in recalling these scenes, 
when she was a blooming bride ; but she ended always with the sad story of wreck and ruin 
which followed ; of her gallant and handsome husband dying of the fever, a bankrupt ; and of 
her taking nearly all her own property to pay his debts, (which she need not have done,) until 
the last creditor was satisfied ; and then Aunt Miranpa was left with a slender pittance and an 
only daughter, to begin the world anew. 

But of that daughter not a word had been spoken for many a year. Rowt.ey and | could just 
call to mind a face possessed of such beauty as children remember like a dream, and perhaps 
never find again in life ; her name was no more mentioned by Aunt Mrranpa, nor did RowLEY 
or I know any thing except that it was a mystery, not to be breathed at home or abroad, to 
others or ourselves. We heard once of a Mrs. DANGERFELDT — that was all— whether living 
or dead we did not know, and did not dure to inquire. 

One day, when Rowtey was lying dangerously il] with the quinsy sore-throat, I went to ask 
Aunt Miranpa to come and see him, for he loved to have her by his bed-side. The cellar-door, 
in those days, was never fastened until night, and as it was Sunday afternoon, | knew Mar- 
GARET was at church ; so, without giving the old lady the trouble of coming to the hall-door, I 
opened the cellar softly and went down that way. There is something desolate in a lonely 
kitchen on Sunday afternoon, when the fires have died out, and the cat sits, looking wicked and 
suspicious, amid the cold ashes on the hearth. I know my footsteps were as light as pussy’s 
own when I passed through, for I did not want to disturb the silence which reigned there, and 
so, ascending the narrow stairs, I found myself in the hall. The parlors were open —they too 
were vacant. Then it was, while wondering at the solitude, I heard a sound in the upper room 
so unlike any thing I had ever heard ; not a cry of grief or groan of pain, but a faint, inarticu- 
late moaning, so different from a human voice, and yet so unlike that of an animal, that my very 
flesh crept with terror. My pores seemed to drink in the sounds as I stood there, dumb with 
indefinable dread, and some moments elapsed before I could collect my thoughts. Then it came 
to me that Aunt Mrranpa might be in a fit, or something of the kind ; and so, without waiting, 
[ bounded up the stairs and thrust open the door of her apartment. 

There was a small black trunk upon the floor, open ; and scattered around it lay several 
dresses which had evidently belonged to some little child. But oh, the piercing lustre of those 
eyes which glared upon me as she rose from her knees when | entered! That wild, terrible 
look, as if it would blast me!—J, who had rashly ventured in upon the mystery which had 
been buried, as within a tomb, for so many years! Her cap was thrust back from her high 
forehead, and the thick black locks, mingied with gray, appeared to writhe around her fingers 
like serpents, as she came on; her lips working, but uttering no sound, until her face was so 
close that I could feel her hot breath upon my cheek, and then stretching forth her fingers as if 
to clutch me, her voice came forth in a fierce, passionate sob, and she fell forward, and rolled 
over at my feet. 

It was the most awful moment in my life, as I stood there with clasped hands, looking upon 
the poor, senseless form before me. Instantly { heard a heavy step upon the stairs ; fortunately 
it was the faithful Margaret, who had returned, and the blood rushed to my heart with such 
joy when | saw her homely, good-natured face, that I well-nigh swooned with the sudden re- 
vulsion. 

Some time elapsed before I saw Aunt Miranna again. It was at night, in my bed-room; a 
few sticks were smouldering, and darting fitful gleams of light from the hearth upon the looped- 
up curtains of the bed, flickering warmly within the folds of chintz, and now and then bring- 
ing to view a sickly array of small bottles on the mantel. RowLey was sitting at the foot of 
the bed ; and beside it, holding my fever-wasted hand in her own, with the same sweet, angelic 
smile upon her face which Row ey and I loved so much, was Aunt MiranpDa. I had been de- 
lirious for some weeks with the brain-fever. 

Row tey and | loved each other dearly. We had had too many bickerings, too many little 
quarrels, too many heart-felt reconciliations, for either of us not to know that. So after we 
graduated (and Row ey had the valedictory) we commenced the study of medicine together, 
with Dr. Frisbee; and after that was over, put up two narrow black tin signs, with gold 
letters, on a very white window-shutter, one under the other, in a secluded part of the town, 
where practice was plenty, and patients were poor. 

How many times Aunt Miranpa came to visit us! She seemed to know all that was going 
on among the poor folks in our neighborhood, although she lived in a distant part of the town ; 
and if she did not abate one jot of her dignity when with the poor, her efforts to relieve the 
sufferers never flagged ; there she was, by the bed-side, with the same smile Rowtey and I loved 
so much, (that angelic smile,) and often and often a fee was paid us out of her own pocket, 
when our services had been more arduous than usual. It was of no use to refuse it. Aunt 
MrranpDa had an imperative way with her, so lofty, we did not dare to contradict it. And her 
custom (if it might so be called) was worth more to us than that of all of the rest of our patients 
put together. 
it was a dreary night in mid-winter, (how well I remember it!) when Row ey and I met at 
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the door of our office after the usual rounds among the sick. It was late too ; the only light 
visible was a sort of luminous halo which surrounded the cellar-window of a baker far up the 
street, who was preparing bread for the morning. Lamps there were none, but a moon was 
some where, which only made the gloom palpable ; the snow did not fall, but swept through the 
streets in horizontal lines, blinding and stinging ‘like wasps’ tails,’ as the old watchman said 
around the corner. While we stood there knocking the snow off our feet, a large willow-tree 
was blown down across the road, and a white ghastly sheet dropped with a loud noise from the 
roof of an adjoining house. RowLry and I were glad to get by the office-hearth, on which a 
few embers kept a bright look-out among the ashes; and so, laying on the wood, we soon had a 
cheerful hickory fire. Still the wind growled and mumbled outside, with the dreary accompani- 
ment of creaking signs and groaning trees; sometimes it lulled for a moment, only to return 
with appalling violence—the house fairly rocked with it, and we could hear the snow beating 
and sifting through the crevices of the windows. Tired as we were, we did not think of sleep, 
but sat as men sometimes will in great storms, telling dismal stories, or listening to the noises 
outside, or talking of the poor we had visited, many of whom were ill-provided with shelter 
against such pitiless weather. So the time passed on beyond midnight ; the wind by-and-by 
went down, but the snow kept falling softly and fast ;—I thought I heard a noise — hush —* 
muffled sound like a watchman’s club in the distance, then another ; then voices approaching : 
we heard heavy steps on our stoop, and a loud knock at the door. Row ey and I sprang to our 
feet in an instant, and putting back the bolt, saw three men — watchmen — bearing a body ; we 
assisted them in; they laid him (it was a man) upon our bed, which stood partly behind the 
office-door ; he was not dead, but very nearly so. 

Upon examination, we found three wounds in the left temple ; the central one larger than the 
other two, but none of them more than the eighth of an inch square, nor much more than an 
inch apart ; they were deep, however, as we ascertained by the probe. The largest wept a 
little blood with every pulsation ; the man was insensible, but his chest heaved strongly ; we 
knew he could not live long: in fact, in the course of an hour his breathing grew fainter and 
fainter — stopped: he was dead. 7 ’ 

The fatal blow had been given with a weapon so different from any thing we could imagine, 
that we had a long discussion as to the probabilities, as we sat there by the body alone ; for the 
watchmen had left us to see if they could follow the track of the murderer. We talked on in 
whispers : outside it grew into a dead calm, and now it was almost day-break. 

‘ Hush !’ said Row gy, ‘there is some one on the stoop.’ 

We listened : there was a faint tap on the window-shutter. RowLEy threw open the office- 
door, stepped into the hall, and drew the bolt. ‘ What do you want?’ There was no answer, 
but I heard a step in the hall: aman walked past him, and entered the office. As I said before, 
the bed was partly hidden by the door, and as the man walked directly towards me, he did not 
see that which lay behind there, close to the wall, on the side opposite to the fire-place. \ 

He was a tall, and had been a muscular man, but now worn down with sickness, or famine, 
or both ; a mass of brown hair fell from beneath his cap, and mingled with his bushy whiskers 
which met under his throat ; his clothes were poor, miserably so ; there was no sign of a shirt 
at his neck, or around his broad, bony wrists ; yet —I did not know why —he did not seem a beg- 
gar or vagabond ; he hada proud, defiant look that was far from asking any thing of the world — 
in fact, a man you might shrink from, but could not despise 

‘You are a physician?’ he said, in a slightly broken accent, German, I thought. I bowed. 
‘And,’ he continued, placing his hand on his brow as if to recollect something —‘ yes, let me 
see: if you will go, | will take you there,’ he uttered with a sharp emphasis — ‘ myself. Yet 
something may happen ; it is food, warmth, shelter, she requires, as well as medicines — take 
this, you, for fear of accidents!’ He displayed a roll of bills which he held clutched in his lett 
hand—‘ Stay,’ he added, and taking one or two, which he thrust into an old ragged pocket, 
affered the rest to me. 

Just then, Rowey shut the office-door. The man turned suddenly —such a look as he gave 
that bed! There it lay, the jaws bound up, the white cerements soaked with blood trom the 
temples, ghastlier, if possible, by the dull flame of the oflice-candle, and the uncertain light from 
the fire. But recovering instantly, with a slight bow to me, the man said, ‘Come, you may save 
a life: an hour hence may be too late.’ 

[ took my cloak. He opened the door without looking again toward the bed. As I passed on, 
ROWLEY caught my arm and whispered, ‘I suspect that man; had we not better ——’ 

‘No,’ I replied. ‘The dying woman first ; that is something the law takes no cognizance of. 
So, wrapping my cloak closely around me, I followed. : 

When | stepped out into the street, I was surprised at the change ; the moon was now shin- 
ing brilliantly in the heavens, and the hushed snow looked beautiful in her light. Every roof, 
wall and chimney threw down a flat, black effigy of itself, in sharp, clearly defined shadow on 
that white, sparkling ground. Here and there a tree spread its delicate tracery against the sky ; 
carts, piled up with snow, stood hub-deep in snow ; fences half buried in snow ; piles of logs, 
with their black ends projecting from a pyramid of snow ; pumps, with beards of icicles and 
crowns of snow ; snow every where, on every thing, met the eye at every step. Absorbed as I 
had been with the events of the night, I could not help looking with admiration upon this beau- 
tiful scene, which I had come upon so unexpectedly. So, walking on in silence with my com- 
panion, we came close to a man before I was aware. It was one of the watchmen who had 
gone to look after the track of the murderer. 

‘Ah, Doctor, another call, hey ?’ 

“Ten.* 

* Waal, we ain’t got onto the right scent yet; Boppins and TowsEy has gone down to the 
Coroner’s ; we tracked him*way up beyond the burying-ground, and then we kind o’ think he 
raust ’a doubled ;’ (either it was my imagination, or my companion drew closer to my side ;) ‘ but 
he can’t be fur off. Body down there yet?’ He pointed toward the office. 

* Yes.’ 

‘All right, I hope —dead, I ’spect, hey ?’ 

“Tee. 
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‘ Good-night.’ 

[ had a feeling of relief when the watchman uttered these last words, which I echoed with all 
my heart. We passed the bakery, now paling its ineffectual fires, and struck into a narrow 
cross-street. It grew darker, for a cloud crossed the moon — we came to a blind alley or entry — 
my companion went in, and I. 

The snow had drifted into the alley some distance, but I soon found myself upon bare boards, 
retted in the centre, forming a sort of gutter, in which my foot caught more than once as we 
passed through. Then we came to a narrow yard, with a high fence; we went up an outside 
stair-case, so old and flighty it trembled with every step; and then turned into a dark passage 
of the attie through which we were obliged to grope our way. I must confess, | felt some 
trepidation tobe alone with such a man, in such a place. ‘ Duty—courage!’ 1 muttered. 
The words went straight to my heart, and I was reiissured : we came to a door which my com- 
panion opened, and I found myself in a little room. : 

The cloud had passed from the moon, and her light shone full through the dormer-window, 
casting the outlines of the casement down upon the floor, which was partly covered with snow 
that had blown through the broken panes. A bed, if bed it could be called, was in one corner, 
and as we entered, a figure sat up, and turned its face toward us and the moonlight. 

There have been moments of my life (and such, I believe, has been the experience of many) 
when what was before me seemed only the remembrance of something seen before — as if the 
same thing passed over twice —as if one had a glimpse of preéxistence, identical with this, 
but referable to life beyond the scope of memory ; more vivid than any dream, but more fleeting 
and mysterious, 

Such a feeling I had, when that face turned toward us and the moonlight. It was that of a 
woman. Long, black elf-locks coiled around a face, wasted, it is true, but still surprisingly 
beautiful. The brilliant hectic which accompanies certain kinds of fever was in her cheeks, 
her eyes were large, and from the same cause, lustrous ; she gave a smile of recognition, it 
seemed, which showed a row of white teeth, and suddenly turning, lifted a bundle from the 
bed, which she rocked to and fro. 

‘It is our little one,’ said the man: ‘ wait here ; I am going for something to build a fire.’ He 
turned, and then I heard his heavy foot-steps as he descended the outside stairs. Frequent as 
had been my opportunities of seeing the condition of the poor, nothing I had met with could 
compare with the utter barrenness of that apartment. With the exception of the bed, which 
lay upon the floor, (a miserable heap of ragged carpet,) there was nothing to be seen ; neither 
table, nor chair, nor plate, nor cup, nor a single article to cook with; the walls were black with 
smoke and dirt, but there was no vestige of a fire ; there was nothing in the room but the rags, 
= woman and her child, and the snow. Yet to me it seemed a recollection of something seen 

efore. 

The man returned now with short pieces of fire-wood from the neighboring bakery, and a 
bright fire sparkled upon the desolate hearth. Then he laid a loaf tenderly by her side and 
said, ‘She has not tasted such as that for weeks — but what shall we do now, Doctor!’ 

A young physician has need of practice among the poor to answer such a question. Tle may 
acquire experience enough in ordinary cases, to obtain a certain degree of skill in examining the 
diagnosis of a peculiar complaint. Sickness is, indeed, a sad visitant among those in comfort- 
able circumstances ; but when it comes accompanied with penury, cold, and famine ; when the 
fever, or the pestilence, stalks among the helpless indigent, it is indeed terrible. Look at the 
records of the City Inspector, ye who have abundant means, and believe me, it is a lesson 
better worth learning than many a plethoric sermon you listen to in your velvet-lined pew ! 

The woman now lay on the floor, motionless, in a sort of torpor, with her eyes partly open ; 
it did not require much penetration to discover the symptoms of that visitation known as the 
malignant scarlet fever. It had been prevalent in our neighborhood, and the cases were unusu- 
ally fatal; so I told him, as I rested on my knees by the bed-side. He said nothing, but merely 
clasped his hands and pressed them very hard over his eyes. 

‘Have you nothing,’ said I, ‘to close up those broken panes, and keep out this bitter cold ?’ 

He took off his poor ragged coat, but I told him my old cloak would be better, which he ac- 
cepted thankfully, and stuffed it into the apertures of the casement. In coming back, his foot 
pushed something through the heap of snow beneath the window. It was a piece of oak stick 
about five feet long, and a few inches in width, studded with nails driven through it, as if it had 
been a cleat or batten, stripped from some old house or box ; it was also broken at one end. 
He laid it hastily upon the fire, but it was so saturated with moisture it would not burn. | 
knew not why, but I watched with intense interest the flames idly curling around it. 

‘How old is this child?’ 1 was looking at the wasted features of his little girl. 

‘About four years ; our boy was fifteen: he is dead; I could almost say —thank God.’ 

* She has not the fever, I perceive: if 1 may take her with me, I am sure I will find for her a 
place of shelter.” (I thought of Aunt Miranpa’s.) ‘To move your wife now would be fatal — 
we must make her comfortable here, if possible.’ 

He bowed his head slightly. ‘ You can — you will attend to that, I hope,’ he said. ‘If I am 
called away, you have the money I gave you, which use as you think best.’ 

‘Money?! you gave me no money,’ I replied ; ‘ you offered it, but I did not take it — do you not 
remember when the office-door shut, and you turned around so suddenly ?’ 

The man stared at me with a wild unutterable look in his eyes, which made me shrink back ; 
he clutched his breast convulsively with his hand, threw open the door, and staggered out as if 
struck with a blow. Just then I heard foot-steps on the outside stairs ; then a noise ; voices ; 
then a scuffle. [ran out; two men, officers of police, had him by the arms, but he was sway- 
ing them like reeds. Suddenly one of his assailants slipped, and fell the whole length of the 

stairs ; in a moment he had lifted the other and thrown him over the rails, down, perhaps 
twenty feet, into the yard below ; and then with a bound cleared it himself, regained his feet, 
and dashed through the alley. I went down to assist the policemen. One was stunned by the 
fall down the stairs —in fact, nearly dislocated his neck ; the other had sprained his ankle and 
could not walk. 
‘Hle*s paddled, Jimmy, said the man with the bad ankle 
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Jimmy, who was sitting up on his end in the snow, assented to the truth of the remark by 
a short grunt. 

‘That ’s the man, Doctor,’ growled the policeman as I assisted him to rise ; ‘ he dropt a roll 
of bills in your office, which belonged to dizeezed. Also we found his pocket-book empty in the 
street, and a piece of batten, with three nails, that fits the wownds. Where’s that BARKER?’ he 
continued. BarkeER hopped upon one leg to the side of the stair-case, and picked up the batten. 
I went up the stairs, took off the now partly-burnt oak-stick from the fire, and found the fractured 
end fitted exactly the piece found by the officers. There was no doubt as to who was the mur- 
derer. 

It was now broad day-light. One of the officers took a survey of the room -- the woman still 
lay asleep ; then he assisted his limping companion through the alley ; I was again alone, but 
Rowley soon joined me. After a brief recital of the events which had passed, I borrowed his 
cloak, wrapped it around the little girl, and leaving him with the patient, carried my light young 
burden toward the house of Aunt MIRANDA. 

Was it not strange that she, the proud, unbending Aunt MIRANDA, was the only one of all my 
acquaintance with whom I could take such a liberty? In truth, I felt as if 1 had been commanded 
by her to do what I was doing. Such a thing as her refusing to admit the faint, thin, ghostly little 
unfortunate, with its manifold wants — carrying in its veins, perhaps, a deadly pestilence, never 
entered my mind. I was not mistaken ; I remember now how gently, and yet how grandly she 
took the slight load of poverty in her arms — not holding it from, but pressing it to her breast ; 
how, an hour after, I found it wide awake, and seated in her lap, comfortably clad in one of 
those dresses I imagined I had seen yeurs before, on a certain occasion, when my boy’s heart 
seemed shrivelled up with terror. I had told her the story of the man and his wife, and asked 
her advice. She coincided with me that it would not do to remove the sufferer, but added, ‘ We 
can make her room comfortable, I trust,’ and then, in a stiff, precise sort of way — ‘ MARGARET 
and I will nurse the poor creature by turns. Has she no friends, no family connections here?’ 
she asked, after a pause. 

‘ None, I imagine; surely if she had they would have some pity for her. Even the poorest 
might have spared something for such an abject.’ 

*I think,’ said the old lady, ‘I will go there now. MarcGaret! my shaw! and hat; bring the 
muff too; it is bitter cold Let the man stop shovelling the snow from the walk; give him 
three blankets and a pillow, and let him go with me. Do you go on before,’ she continued, look- 
ing at me ; ‘ you walk faster than I.’ Then she turned to the child with one of those angelic 
smiles Row ey and I loved so much, and lifting it gently from her lap, laid it in a warm little 
nest she had made for it on the sofa. I gave her directions how to find the place, and once 
more was on my way toward my patient. 

When I reached the miserable street in which she lived, I met RowLey. He told me he had 
procured an old black wench to act as nurse; ‘ but,’ said he, ‘1 fear it will be of little avail ; 
she has been delirious ever since you left, and calls in the most piteous way for her child— 
her ‘Anpy.’ From what I gather, she must have eloped, or something of the kind, when very 
young. I never saw any thing more touching than the way she stretches out her arms und 
cries, ‘ Forgive me, mother ; forget and forgive,O my mother!’ I believe too,’ continued Row- 
LEY, ‘they were not married at first, but a year or so after she ran away. I had some broth 
made for her, which she tasted but little of, putting it aside and calling, ‘ANDY! Anpy! here— 
my child, my child!’’ 

‘Anpy,’ said I, ‘ is a boy’s name.’ 

*So it is,’ said Rowtey ; ‘I do not know how to account for it, but she evidently meant the 
little girl, for she kept feeling in the vacant place for her. Sometimes she would upbraid her, 
and say, ‘ You have learnt my lesson by heart, you wicked Andy ; but you are worse than I, 
for you began younger.’ I gave her an anodyne,’ continued Row.eEy, ‘ but it has had little effect 
upon her — poor thing ; she cannot live, I fear.’ 

While we were talking, we saw coming up the street, in the most lofty and dignified manner 
possible, Aunt Miranpba, followed by the man with the basket and the blankets. Although her 
dress was always plain, and never costly, the old lady had such a way with her you could not 
mistake her for a resident of that quarter; nor would you take her to be a relative or an ac- 
quaintance of the people there. You felt at once she was on a mission of some kind ; and yet 
there was nothing about her of the benevolent lady who might be Vice-president of fifty auxi- 
liary sewing societies, and who, by personal ad kept a sharp look-out that no impostor, 
in the disguise of a pauper, swallowed any crumbs that fell from the tables of the humane associ- 
ation for the relief of the meritorious indigent. There was not a drop of haughty blood in her 
veins, nor the slightest touch of condescension in her manner — with her, it was one of two 
things, either real, heart-felt kindness, or firm, inexorable pride. 

When she came up, Row.ey and I made her acquainted with the present state of our patient, and 
of her anxiety for the child we had spirited away. We also mentioned the fact of her speaking 
of her own mother, and hinted at the possibility of her having committed some unpardonable 
act; such as an elopement without marriage, or the like, by which she had disgraced her family. 
We did not go into details, however ; once or twice a shadow, as it were, passed over the face 
of Aunt MrrAnpA. ‘ Well, well,’ she said, rather sharply, ‘let us go on, let us go on, and see 
what can be done for her — poor creature.’ 

I have read of officers who, in the battle-field, preserved the stiff, erect carriage of the parade- 
ground, but my doubt about the truth of the story never entirely disappeared until I saw Aunt 
Mrranpa ascend that stair-case. We reached the room— ‘Shall I leave these here?’ said the 
man who brought the blankets. 

‘ No— stay until I tell you to go,’ replied Aunt Mtranpa. He obeyed of course. 

If the room looked dismal by moon-light and early dawn, it was doubly so in the broad, open 
sun-light. The walls, begrimed with smoke, and stained with water that had trickled from the 
roof, were full of cracks and crevices ; here and there large pieces of plaster had fallen, exposing 
the laths; the floor, no longer hidden by the snow, was spongy with age, and rotted away in 
some places ; and the miserable heap which served for a bed was a sickening bundle of mouldy 
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rags, and fragments of old carpet. ‘I never saw such misery,’ said Aunt Mrranpa, looking at 
me and clasping her hands. 

The poor old blear-eyed wench, who was rocking herself over the fire, got off the stool she 
had brought with her, and offered it to Aunt Mrranpba. The old lady took it with tne tips of 
her fingers, gave it a shake or two, and sat down in her lofty way beside the bed. The woman, 
lying with her face partiy covered, partly turned to the wall, was muttering something to her- 
velf. At last we could make out these words : 

‘The cunning minx, when she looked up at me with her bright, wicked eyes, learned that 
secret then. She drew it from me as I suckled her at the breast; drew it from me when a babe ; 
I learned it, and she learned it. But she began earlierthan I. Whynot! The sondidso. But 
he died in my arms, poor boy, when his race was run. But ANpy I shall see no more. Never, 
never. That’s a lesson for mothers. Your boys are always your boys, but your girls are other 
men’s. My mother! my mother! my mother! Let her pull up the green grass from my grave, 
and trample on it, yet I will love her better than my daughter loves me. Yes, yes. The sun 
ales and the day dies, but we keep close to the men we love. Let him beat me, let me scoop the 
crust from the swill of our neighbors, yet we love on. He stole me in the snow, and we’ll die 
in the snow. There are the bells and the Bays round the corner; off only for a frolic and a 
dance; but we never came back. There she sits, with the light burning, waiting for her daugh- 
ter — waiting — waiting. There she sits now — mother, mother, mother! He had a sweet voice 
once; oh, the songs—the songs that won my heart!’ Here she sat up erect in the bed, and 
turned her brilliant eyes full upon Aunt MIRANDA. 

I had been watching that Gothie countenance during the monologue of the poor creature, 
wrapped in her rugs. I had noticed the gradations which passed over it; first of patient com- 
plaisance, then of pity, then of absorbed interest. But when those large bright eyes flashed 
upon Aunt Miranpba, she started with such an instant, terrible look of recognition — with the 
history of a whole life of sorrow, as it were, written on her face in a moment, that it was abso- 
lutely appalling. I read it at once. The mystery had unfolded itself before me. That inexora- 
ble spirit; those lineaments, saving the slight, tremulous motion of the chin, rigid as sculptured 
stone; those fixed, dilated eyes were those of the mother who, without seeking for, had found, 
after seventeen years, in yonder squalid heap, her daughter, her only child, once her pride, her 
hope— now what? 

‘Do not hurt me,’ said the poor creature, shrinking from her: ‘I will not harm you for the world.’ 

] saw the tremulous motion from the chin spread itself over the whole visage of Aunt 
Miranpa. Tears sprang from her eyes, her pride was unequal to this trial. The foundation 
give way, then the superstructure fell—was submerged for ever, and above it rose the beautiful 
rainbow of consolation. She took the squalor, the misery, the pestilence, the poor wreck of a 
life in her arms, and sanctified it with a mother’s pity and a mother’s blessing. 

I felt at this time an uncommon moistening of the eye-lids; and the man with the blankets 
managed to drop his basket, with a view probably of relieving his mind. As for the poor 
wench, she was in a corner, and a paroxysm of tears. 

To tell how our patient recovered; how little MrranpA, or ‘ANDY,’ as we called her, budded 
and bloomed into woman-hood ; how the body of DanGgRFELDT was found in the river, near 
the Dry Dock, that fatal morning, would, I fear, not add much to mystory. But Aunt Mrranpa 
grew in grace, her pride was gone, she became the meekest of the meek ; only upon two occa- 
sions, in after-life, did she remind me of her former self: one was that of the marriage of 
MARGARET, her hand-maid, to the man with the four children, (who had lost his wife, by the 
way ;) and the other was, when a sharp, prying, inquisitive littl woman asked her, in a free- 
and-easy sort of way, ‘if the husband of Mrs. DaNGERFELDT had not met with some terrible 
accident, or something of the kind, when he came to his end?’ 

One day, a wet and stormy one I remember, the 24th of December, Annt Mrranpa had 
bought a large turkey, of a huckster, in the market. She always bargained for every thing— 
paid what she agreed to pay — and kept herself comfortably within the limits of her income. So 
she knew always exactly the state of her finances, which she kept not in a book, but in a long 
ash-colored silk purse. When she came home she found the man had paid her two cents too 
much. So back to market goes Aunt MIRANDA, in a very nervous state, for fear the man might 
be off before she got there. Fortunately the man was there, to whom she returned the money 
belonging to him, but unfortunately she took a cold, from which she never recovered, It was 
more like the living than the dead face of Aunt MirkanpbaA, that which lay in the coffin, with 
the smile upon the face Row ey and I loved so much —that angelic smile!” 


Tue Wasutneron Gatiery or Art. — We would call especial attention to the 
‘Washington Gallery of Art,’ now open at the exhibition-rooms of the American 
Art-Union, Number 497, Broadway It is the most distinguished exhibition 
of pictures ever seen in New-York. Levrze’s great picture of Wasnineton 
crossing the Delaware, Wasutneton at Dorchester Heights, with Hovpon’s bust ; 
portraits by Srewart, Coptey, Leste, Sir Josuua Reynotps, with the best pictures 
of all our most distinguished artists, will be found in this very extensive and most 
admirable collection. We are not at allsurprised to learn, that the high charac- 
ter of the pictures has attracted crowds to see them; and all go away, after a 


visit how brief soever, with a new love of the ‘serenely silent art’ of the painter. 
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Tur ‘ Century’ Parers. — We renew our extracts from the ‘ Century Papsrs,’ 
published monthly in the hearing of all the members who are so fortunate as to 
be present. ‘Zhe Benevolent Man,’ with which we open, is the type of a class, 
not uncommon in all great cities, who fancy that while they ‘are seen of men’ 
in the display of the pseudo-‘ benevolence’ upon which they plume themselves, 
their minor meannesses, in a narrower but holier sphere, will pass unobserved 


and undetected: 
A BENEVOLENT MAR. 


‘SoLomon Browse was a very benevolent man. He was, it is true, very irritable at home, 
but very kind abroad. The world saw him and knew him in the latter character alone. After 
his dinner and his wine he was sometimes fretful, particularly if awakened from his nap by the 
entrance of a subscription-book for the benefit of the ‘ Firemen’s Fund,’ or the ‘ Tee-total Indi 
gent Society.’ His family knew his failing, and said never a word. 

‘When walking the pavement he would very carefully kick off a stray brick into the gutter, 
for fear some excellent citizen would stumble against it; and I have seen him lift up an apple- 
peeling from the walk, apprehensive that it might prove disastrous to some inconsiderate or 
abstracted passenger. He was constantly offering his hand to old ladies to help them over the 
gutter, and looked heavenly when it was done. His shining brow was irradiated for an hour 
afterward, in contemplation of his own gallant benevolence. How the world did admire Mr 
SoLomon Browse! 

‘Mr. Browse took a personal interest in every one’s happiness, except that of his wife, who 
did not seem to have the world’s appreciation of his charming character. It was beautiful to 
see him encouraging little boys, by patting them on the head and telling them, in tones of fasci- 
nation, what learned, and excellent, and useful men they were destined to be! Why, they never 
forgot it ; it influenced their characters in after life. Thus did Mr. Browse influence the desti- 
nies of society. 

‘It was indeed a great misfortune that his character at home, and within the domestic circle, 
was not appreciated ; for, in spite of all his public benefactions, and his sacrifices for the good 
of society, his own children hated and feared him. It was their duty to overlook his faults, and 
although he was always very kind and amiable to all mankind in general, surely a man has a 
right to be as cross and ill-humored as he pleases in a house of his own, and which was paid 
for out of the fruits of his own enterprise. To deny this, would be to deny the sanctity of the 
domestic altar. If he abused and insulted, in moments of irritation, his own children, he did 
not diminish his charities. He continued to give liberally to beggars, although he never gave a 
cent of pin-money to his daughters. SoLomon Browse had a right to do this, and who should 
complain? 

‘What a splendid reputation he had —out of hisown house! There the theatre of his benev- 
olence was too circumscribed for his large heart, and he scorned to labor on so small a scale 
Every body praised him for his goodness, and his expansive sympathies enlarged from day to 
day. He was indeed a man of feeling. 

‘Often has he wept over the sad story of some poor destitute emigrant woman, while standing 
with hat in hand profoundly and benevolently listening, with a complacency of encouragement 
that was really wonderful : and I have seen him pour the balm of his feeling heart into the wounds 
of a wooden-legged veteran of 1812. ‘Whata noble fellow!’ he would say, the tears running 
down his cheeks, while his heart beat with pride and gratitude to the defenders of his country. 

‘Thus SoLomon Browse went about doing good. It was a necessary instinct of his nature. 
It was temperament with him, and he could not help it. He was for ever projecting associations 
for the relief of destitution, and was continually laying out and recommending plans which 
society was bound to support, for its distressed members. His name was posted up in every 
public asylum as its founder or patron ; and those who associated with him were great admirers 
of his benevolent face, and were for ever praising his ‘ balmy smile.’ ‘Dear good man!’ they 
would say, ‘ what a blessing to society!’ 

‘We have said his children hated him. His wife told him he was a humbug, and this always 
irritated him. He resented it always, and went on abusing all at home and doing good abroad. 

‘He left home one night, after a quarrel with his wife because the last box of tea was used 
up, and also because she wanted a few shillings for a bonnet tor their eldest daughter. ‘Her 
extravagance,’ he said, ‘would be the ruin of him!’ He presided that very night, with match- 
less dignity and grace, at the anniversary-meeting of the ‘ Bread-and-Butter Society.’ His speech 
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breathed the very aroma of philanthropy, and filled the whole hall with a delightful fragrance. 
The next morning it was published in all the papers. It was eloquent, and filled with the noblest 
sentiments of humanity, bringing down blessings and applause upon his benevolent head. | 
need not say how calmly and gracefully he received the adulation of his audience ; waving his 
hand with a beautiful motion, as if unwilling to disturb the serenity of his soul on such an occa- 
sion. After the adjournment, the poor members of the ‘ Bread-and-Butter Society ’ thronged 
around him, pressed his soft hand, and implored HEavEn’s blessings upon his noble and disin- 
terested efforts in their behalf. What an honor to be on such terms with him! 

‘That night, by accident, he had forgotten his key, and had to stand ringing his door-bell for 
at least five minutes. He was n’t angry at all, and did n’t awaken his affrighted wife in vain. 
She walked down and let him in. He had aright to be let into his own house, and he would 
see if any one dared to lock him out. The curtains of sleep were folded gracefully around his 
benevolent form, and he was soon dreaming a glorious dream of descending angels, scattering 
flowers around his pathway. His poor wife, agitated and crushed by so benevolent a despot, 
counted the solitary hours of a sleepless night, and arose with a haggard face, the result of her 
untold sorrows. 

‘The next day he was mollified. He awoke to find himself glorified in the papers. He said 
nothing of his speech to his wife or children. She was expected to see it without having it 
pointed out by himself. If she ventured to hint some slight approbation of his remarks, and 
exhibit any pride in his fame, he cut her short with a ‘Pshaw! woman, what do you know of 
public matters?’ 

* His children were joyous — when he was not athome! Children always should be joyous ; 
there are thorns and cares enough around them when they grow up to be men and women. 
When Mr. Browse came home they spoke in whispers, and hid within the folds of their hearts 
the gay and pleasant smiles of innocent childhood. They were afraid to disturb his contempla- 
tion of those grand problems of society which absorbed his great and fertile mind. 

‘But SoLomon Browse died one day. The air was filled with his praise. Obituaries, elo- 
quent of his virtues and of his public deeds, filled the columns of the gazettes. Delegations 
from all the benevolent institutions of his country followed him to bis grave, and he was laid in 
his tomb amid the sobs and tears of thousands, to whom his benefactions had been blessings 
His will was opened. It was full of excellent maxims for his children, in a codicil. All his 
property was left to the ‘ Society for the Distribution of Farinaceous Food among the Industrious 
Classes,’ reserving a thousand dollars for a monument for himself. He died regretted by every 
one — save his wife and children, who by his death were released from the stern rule of a domes- 
tic tyrant. 

* You may read his epitaph on histomb-stone. He lies on an elevated mound at Greenwood, 
and so does his epitaph. Ask that delicate and crushed wife what she thinks of it!’ 


Tue lines entitled ‘Vesuvius’ we thought, when we heard them read, were 
exceedingly spirited; nor upon a leisurely examination of them in manuscript 
do they impress us less forcibly : 


‘DREAD, desolate Mount! when first I gazed on thee, 
Lifting thy shadowy cone across the sea, 
Far off thou seemedst like a lovely vision 
Painted upon those southern skies Elysian, 
Twin spirit with those halcyon clouds that rest 
In hazy light above thy towering crest. 
But when I climbed thy bare and burning side, 
And felt the scorching of that fiery tide 
Bubbling from thy hot brain, and saw the blight 
Of thy dread power spread through the dusky night 
Far down the black slopes to the ocean skiffs ; 
When I beheld the drear and savage cliffs 
Towering around me black and sulphur-drenched, 
The burning cracks whose heat is never quenched, 
I knew thou wast that desolating fount 
Whose fearful flowing classic days recount : 
Whose fiery surge beat down the marble pride 
Of stainless fanes that slept too near thy side, 
When fated cities of renownéd fame 
Fluttered like moths toward thy devouring flame. 


* Motionless Victor! Lord of fiery doom! 
On thy dark helmet waves the smoky plume ! 
Wrapped in thy purple like a Syrian king, 
Sole in thy forlorn glory towering : 
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Thy fallen archangel’s throne befits thee, thou 
Who canst not bless, but curse. Thy blasted brow 
Scowls with dull eye of hate that nightly broods 

On dire events in thy drear solitudes. 

Tireless thou burnest on from age to age ; 

No winter’s rains, though yearly they assuage 

Thy hot cheeks, where the lava tear-drops run 
Down the black furrows ; no joy-giving sun 

Of balmy spring, clothing thy ruggedness 

With colors of all depth and tenderness ; 

No clouds of summer smiling on thy sleep ; 

No autumn vintage round thy fire-cloven steep, 
Have charmed away the awful mystery 

That burns within thy heart of secresy. 

In the bright day thou makest the blue heavens dun, 
Blotting with blasphemous smoke the blessed sun. 
No calmest star-lit night can still thy curse, 
Breathed upward through the silent universe. 























‘ Last night we saw thee shrouded in a cloak 
Of dull gray rain-clouds. From thy crater broke 
Swift-blazing spasms of flame, half glimmering through 
The awful gloom of mist, whose pallid hue 
Struggled tu hide thy form ; momently brightening, 
Like the short pulses of the summer lightning. 
Prophetic Mount! thou seemedst then to be 
Wrapt in a vision of futurity, 

Fearfully whispering words of joy or moan, 
Whose sense was hidden in thy heart alone, 
Nor seer alone of future days o’ercast, 
But true historian of the blighted past : 
Buried beneath thy feet, thou chainest deep 
Treasures of beauty in enchanted sleep: 
Temples, and streets, and quaintly-painted halls, 
Vases and cups for antique festivals ; 
Fair statues, in whose undulating line 
The Grecian artist lavished dreams divine ; 
Altars that burned to gods of mighty name, 
Until thy greater sacrificial flame 
Swallowed the lesser. Princely art and power 
Sank blood-warm to its grave in that dark hour, 
When thou, wild despot, even unto the sea— 
Whose fevered waves shrank from the fear of thee, 
Meeting thy fire-kiss — didst send forth thy hosts, 
Cloud-myrmidons of death ; flooding the coasts 
That smiled around the blue enamelled bay. 
Years rolled. The cities in their dungeons lay 
Kimbalmed in lovely death. Long ages crept ; 
Flowers and luxuriant vines above them slept, 
And still not half the wealth beneath that lies 
Revisits the sweet light of summer skies. 
So thou, stern chronicler! dealest thy dates 
Not by the ephemeral growth and change of States, 
But thunderous blasts upheaving from below 
That melt to mist the winter’s hoarded snow : 
By thy deep beds of fire, thy strata old, 
And the slow creep of vegetable mould. 
Yet terrible as thou art when seen so near 
In thine environment of blight and fear, 
Most lovely art thou burning from afar 
In liquid fire, as though a melting star 
Had fallen on thee from the sky’s profound, 
And streamed adown thy sides, which, gemmed around, ° 
Sparkle as some dark Abyssinean queen 
Robed in her amethyst and ruby sheen. 




















































‘ Even now I see thee nightly from this bower, 
Where the red-rose and the white orange-flower 
Mingle their odors. Looking o’er the sea, 

Thy shadowy cone of solemn mystery 

Shoots downward in the waves a softened gleam, 
Until, by beauty lulled, I can but dream 

Of thee, as of each gentle, lovely thing 

That in my path lies daily blossoming.’ 
Sorrento, July, 1848. 







A seconp number of ‘Our Landscape Painters, treating of Mr. Joun Kensert’s 
productions, will appear in a subsequent number. 
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Gossip with Reapers AND CorRRESPONDENTS. — We wish that our readers could 
hear the writer of the following sketch of ‘7'he Bird-Fanciers’ depict the same 
seene and conversation orally. It is a richer treat than any one-act farce to 
which we ever had the pleasure of listening: 


‘Tue corner of Fulton and Nassau-streets, now ‘The Sun’ Office corner, was once the cele- 
brated ‘ SHaKsSPEARE Tavern,’ kept by Hop@Kinson, a retired actor, a gentleman and a wit. 
Here congregated all the eccentrics of the time, and among them many whose equals at this 
day would scarcely be found visiting atavern. But not so then. GrorGe FREDERICK Cook, 
J. W. Jarvis, Mican Hawkrns, and a host of others, equally well known, were the nightly 
inmates of this omnium of eccentrics. Indeed, ‘HopGkinson’s’ was the ‘Exchange’ for fun 
and humor. Old-style New-Yorkers were moderate in their libations ; but still, the single pot 
of ale, or its equivalent, was the necessary accompaniment of an evening’s gossip, 

‘One little table, in a sly corner, seemed by common consent to be sacred for a special use 
every evening from eight to nine o’clock: and if a stranger should by accident seat himself 
alongside this table, some of the guests would inform him that he had better take another seat, 
and leave those for ‘The Bird-Fanciers,’ or he might ‘ spoil the quarrel.’ Many a night have I 
gone to this room at a few minutes before eight o’clock, to see ‘ the quarrel’ aforesaid. 

‘Just as the clock struck eight, in would come JEmMmy Brssonet, at the Fulton-street door, 
and at about the same time Joun LENTNER would enter by the Nassau-street door. If either 
should arrive one minute before the other, he would look vacantly around the room until his 
companion arrived. This had occurred every night for twenty years. Jammy BessonET was 
a dealer in birds, bird-cages and wooden ware, in Nassau-street, three doors above Maiden- 
lane, and was celebrated for his Mino, a talking-bird of superior quality, which you once immor- 
talized in the KnNicKerBockerR. Joun Lentner manufactured fishing-tackle and sold birds in 
Fair, now Fulton-street, near ‘Golden Hill,’ and was celebrated for his untiring friendship for 
Jzmmy Bessonet, and for an excess of patience, which constituted him a good fisherman. 

‘* How d’ ye do, Jounny ?’ 

‘ *Tlow d’ ye do, JEmmy?’ 

** What are you going to try a little of?’ 

** Well, I don’t know ; what are you going to try a little of?’ 

‘And to the unpractised eye they really seemed in doubt ; but in fact, neither of them had ever 
drunk any thing but a single mug of ale in an evening in all his life. 

‘* Well, says Jounny, ‘I guess I’ll try a mug of beer: AnRanaM, bring me a mug of beer.’ 

‘ * Bring me a mug of beer, too, ABRAM,’ echoes JEMMY, to the old mulatto bar-keeper. Down 
went the two mugs on the table, dripping with both froth and coldness, for ABRAM always gave 
full measure. I name this as a peculiarity of the olden time. 

*‘Jounny and JEmMMY now seized the handles of their separate mugs; and while their faces 
looked like a conglomerate of palates, with mouths peculiarly shaped to receive the potent liquor, 
a slight nod, but full of complimentary ‘ good-health,’ announced that a portion from each mug 
was about to be swallowed: then their visages relaxed, and the usual conversation commenced : 

** Well, Jimmy, how is your Mino?’ 

‘*Oh, beautiful: he is a great bird, that Mrno. If any body comes in, he calls out, ‘Jemumy! 
shop! coming!’ You see l used to say, ‘ Coming,’ and now MINo saysittoo. Alderman Bracket 
said t’ other day that they was a-goin’ to indict my bird for raisin’ an alarm of fire; that Tommy 
FRANKLIN, the Chief Engineer, heard him do it. He calls out when the ingines are comin’, 
‘Hurrah, Nine! hurrah, Taree!’ he knows them all apart. The only thing that bothers me 
with that bird, is his always saying, when any body asks the price of any thing, ‘ Two-and-six :’ 
You know, Jounny, I used to sell them wooden bowls at two-and-six, but now I ask three shil- 
lin’s ; but Mrno sticks to the old price. 

‘ «Well, Jimmy, that is a great bird: I always said it, and always will. I wish your English 
mocking-bird was as good as your MINo.’ 

‘*Why? What’s the matter with my English mocking-bird? Did you ever see a better 
bird ?—did you ever see a better-throated bird: J call him a perfect bird.’ 

‘*Do you, though? Well now, Jimmy, I don’t want to hurt your feelings ; but that bird has 
got a good many faults, and he can’t help it; the stuff ain’t in him. I look at him clus: he 
has three faulty feathers on the left side of his neck, and the fourth tail-feather has a bad quill ; 
it’s chalky ; it has n’t oil enough in it to keep it supple ; just you look at his tail of a cold, damp 

@ay: he folds in every feather but that: he can’t do nothin’ with it.’ 
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‘ * Now, look o’ here, Jounny, you’re always abusing that bird. I say he’s as good a throated 
bird as you eversaw. Did you ever hear him mew like a cat? Can a bad-throated bird do 
that? Did you ever see him coming down on the lower perch? That’s the time to see if his 
tail-feathers are perfect. Why, he ‘fans’ beautiful. Now here, Jonnny, don’t let us quarrel! 
about that bird: it’s no use; your mind is set about that bird, and there is no use tryin’ to set 
you right. How is your new canary?’ 

** Well, he’s fitst-rate, all except one note. You know the note that comes out of that bird- 
organ of mine when the handle gets just up by the hinge? Well, that note bothers him a little, 
but I think he’ll get it after a while. He’s the best-colored bird I ever knew ; and every other 
way he’s good, except that hinge-note.’ 

‘Ilere the mugs would be lifted, Jonnny’s in compliment to himself for his eulogy on his 
canary, and JEMMy’s to wash his throat, to facilitate his anticipated attack on Jounny’s bird. 

** Look here, Jounny, I used to think that you knew something about birds, but when I hear 
you talk about thut lame canary of yours, it makes me sick. You don’t seem to know what ails 
that bird; you don’t know why he can’t sing that note. Now, I’ll tell you: you see you always 
use your cuttle-fish bone too sharp; and one side of your bird’s bill is so worn off, that he can’t 
clean his seed; and when he sings, the wind slips out that side of his bill, and he can’t make a 
good note. When a bird can’t clean his seed, you see he always gets stuffed full of these indi- 
gestible shells, and can’t get on: besides, his small spur on the left foot ain’t good. He has to 
stand on the big perch ; he can’t hold on to the small perch ; he is too weak in the left foot for 
that; it won't contract enough to grip it.’ 

‘ * Look here, Jimmy BEssoneT!’ (and here Jounny would lift his mug and empty it, Jemmy 
following suit,) ‘look here, Jimmy, you and I have been here every night for twenty years, and 
ever since I had that canary you’ve had a spite ag’in’ him, just as you had ag‘in’ that Java spar- 
row three years ago; and as soon as we get a-talking, you always begin a-talking ag’in’ that 
bird. He’s a confounded sight better bird than you ever owned, or ever willown. That Mino’s 
the only decent bird that ever could live in your shop, with the dirty seed you feed your birds 
Now, i never want to talk with you about birds ag’in, for it’s all stuff. You don’t know nothing 
about birds: and then you get so spitefully mad about nothing: there’s no use talking with you!’ 

** Weil, I don’t care for you, nor your birds,’ says Jemmy, ‘and I think we better just stop 
meetin’ here, for you always quarrel about that lame canary o’ yours.’ 

** Well, this is the /ast time we’ll quarrel, any how,’ 

**At this point, each would wheel off for his separate door, and as the doors swung to, th 
ciock invariably struck nine. Then all the inmates of the room would laugh, and the oldest- 
comers enjoyed ‘the quarrel’ the most. 

‘Tie next night, as the clock struck eight, in would come the two bird-fanciers again, and 
again it was: 

‘*Tlow d’ ye do, Jounny?’ ‘How d’ ye do, Jimmy?’ ‘ What are you going to try a little of?’ 
And before they had seeined to decide, ABram, as usual, was drawing the beer.’ M 


Here is a ‘scribblement’ entitled “A Sketch of ‘Modern’ Improvements in 2012,’ 
for which we are indebted to a ‘Rapper’ who can ‘call spirits from the vasty 
deep’ of the Future as well as the Past. Perhaps the ‘Spirit’ is a little ‘eracked,’ 
but that’s his business: ‘This is a progressive age. Every body says so, and it 
is an old maxim that what every body says is generally true. Many and great 
improvements have been made in every thing in the last fifty or one hundred 
years, and many more will probably be made during the next century. One 
hundred and fifty years ago, it would have taken from eight to sixteen months 
to go around the year. One hundred years ago, it could be done in three months: 
in 1960, it was accomplished in three weeks; but now, a traveller, by taking the 
‘ Lightning-Driven Flying-Machine,’ can sleep at Detroit, and by starting at sun- 
rise, can breakfast at New-York, dine at Jeddo, sup at San Francisco, and be at 
Detroit again by bed-time. Thirty thousand sheets Were once thought to con- 
stitute a good hour’s Work for any printing-press: now two hundred thousand 
sheets an hour is ‘slow working,’ the type being set and the press being driven 
by electricity. School-boys no longer write compositions, each one having a 
miniature printing press of his own, worked by electricity, by which he can 
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print his compositions as fast as he can think them. There are no more oceans 
and but few mountains now-a-days, the mountains having been levelled, and the 
oceans partially filled in with them, leaving nothing but large inland seas where 
were once the Atlantic and Pacific, thus greatly increasing the land-area. Win- 
ter is no longer the cold season it was in the olden time, even at the North Pole. 
Immense furnaces have been built under-ground, and the fire being let into them 
from the centre of the earth, the heat is conveyed in every direction by large 
pipes, making winter nearly as warm as summer. Safety-valves have been put 
in every voleano, and they can do no more damage. It was lately announced 
that a Japanese philosopher, whose name is unspellable, has discovered a means 
to prevent earthquakes, which he will soon make public. The universe, in the 
night time, is now lighted by gas, procured from vast natural reservoirs, a few 
miles below the surface of the earth. The whole world, in short, is now one vast 
republic, of which Detroit is the capital, and a Sandwich Islander the president. 
Slavery was abolished when Africa was annexed, and every body is now free. 
‘Woman’s rights’ have had their day. The cause lost all its male adherents 
when it was found that the 7reasuress who had been elected had appropriated 
four millions of the Public’s dollars to keep herself in ball-dresses. All these 
improvements, however, are nothing to what are expected to be made in a few 
years. We are looking forward to the day when the cireuit of the earth can be 
performed in four hours; when the press ean strike off one million sheets an 
hour; when grain and vegetables can be manufactured instead of grown; and, 
above all, when we can annex Mans, Venus, and Mercury, which we are ‘ bound 
to do.”” + - + Tue following vivid and also highly original ‘pome’ is copied 
exactly from the original manuscript, which we derive from an Ohio correspond 
eut. It-bears the title of ‘Coleria,’ and can be read twice with equal enjoy 
ment. The first two lines, it strikes us, could not be improved; -but when the 
Destroyer comes to St. Louis, and onward to Cincinnati, and “constitutes therm 
there unhappy,’ the interest becomes intense: 


then it takes the poor deck-hant:: 

how soon it does his frame expand 

thence the capten and the man 

whose hearts within them ott have quaked 
who can tell its goins forth’ ~~ 

But they that feals its:rapid foreé 

ithas an arm asironstrong —. 

and does the grave yard oftenctlirong 


* OF all diseases that we fear 
coleria is the most severe 

in spite of all medical aid 

it does throught our earth pervade 
at natches it has Broke out 

and killing thousands all about 
and from there the monster starts 
and mékes its way for different parts 
and on the otions Briny plain all the lakes and rivers round , 
methinks theire many that air slane have this mighty monster found. 
they Bid farewell to friends most dear Blessed air the hills and nobs Wrd vails 
and in another world appear where this champion don’t preyail 
here it Comes up to saint louis here the news from arkensaw 

they that miss it air the fewest even nearer at pomeroy 

there are orphents weeping friends there the parents nerves.o siraik 
Before this mighty conflict ends it there childern soon, will take. 

the phesicians there have found But who can tell our evry lot 

that medic single nor compound we all must dy and be forgot 

ean confute this Boisterous blast although our thoughts may sear high 
which kills there people off so fast yet we must fall as does the fly 

here it comes to cincinnatti only out about new ark 

constitutes them there unhappy Behold the friends that have to part 
there it taikes the Blooming youth thence around up to new york 

this is nothing else But truth and away at old detroit 

there the ritch the poor the heigh then Jet us reconsile ourselves 


are But mortal and must dy 
the pane severe and notise short 
skercely caught Before a corp 





We respectfully counsel Dr. Wurre, whose kindred. efforts. of poetical genims 
were noticed in our last number, to look sharply after his flourishing ‘green bays. 


to him who all our fears have quelled 
and kiss the rod that maid ts fear 
and in the end we'll come off ¢lear.’ 
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WueEn we were a little boy in the country, we read the Bistx, in company 
with ‘Ottapop,’ thrice entirely through skipping neither chapter nor verse ; 
stimulated thereto, in the first instance, by a maternal reward of many silver 
shekels. This early implanted within us an admiration of the grand simplicity 


of style which pervades so many portions of the Old and New Testament, 


an admiration which has never left us. Whole chapters of Jos, Ecciestastes, 
Isaran, and not a few entire chapters in the later books of the New Testament, 
then learned by heart as we read them, have always remained fresh in our 
memory. Of all the apostles, St. Pau was our ‘favorite,’ if we may 80 
speak: and so he is now. We were thinking to-night, (after reading, as is our 
not altogether occasional wont, some portion of the New Testament,) what a 
brave, independent, self-sacrificing laborer in Gop’s vineyard he was, and what 
a contrast there might be drawn between the outward attractions of religious 
faith in his day and in our own. Partly to show this, and partly to exhibit the 
beauty and simplicity of Pavui’s narrative, we beg, in this connection, to segre- 
gate and present two separate pictures from Paut’s writings which bear, by con- 
trast, directly upon each other: 


‘Have I committed an offence in abasing myself that ye might be exalted, because I have 
preached unto you the gospel of Gop freely?’ . . . ‘What Ido, that I will do, that I may cut 
off occasion from them which desire occasion; that wherein they glory, they may be found even 
as we” . . . ‘I speak as concerning reproach, as though we had been weak. Howbcit, 
whereinsoever any is bold (I speak foolishly) I am bold also. Are they Hebrews? So am I. 
Are they Israelites? SoamlI. Are they the seed of ABRAHAM? SoamlI. Are they ministers 
of Curist? (I speak as a fool) I am more. In labors more abundant—in stripes above 
measure—in prisons more frequent—in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received I forty 
stripes, save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered ship- 
wreck, a night and a day I have been in the deep. In journeyings often, in perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea; in perils among false brethren: in weari- 
ness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness. Beside those things that are without, that which cometh upon me daily, the care 
of all the churches. Who is weak, and I am not weak? Who is offended, and I burn not? If 
I must needs glory, I will glory in the things which concern mine infirmities.’ 


Now, after this touching picture, which in simplicity and sublime pathos has 
never been excelled, let us turn to the scene descriptive of his bidding farewell 
to those ‘among whom he had gone preaching the kingdom of Gop,’ being ready 
not only to encounter new perils, but to brave all dangers, in the sacred cause 
in whieh he was engaged. He has sent from Miletus to Ephesus, and called unto 
him the elders of the church: 


- ‘AnD when they were come to him, he said unto them, Ye know, from the first day that I came 
into Asia, after what manner I have been with you at all seasons, serving the Lorp with all 
humility of mind, and with many tears, and temptations, which befell me by the lying in wait 
of the Jews: and how I kept back nothing that was profitable unto you, but have showed you, 
and have taught you publicly, and from house to house, testitying both to the Jews, and also to 
the Greeks, repentance toward Gop, and fuith toward our Lord Jesus Curist. And now, 
behold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall me 
there: save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide 
me. But none of these things move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry, which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify 
the gospel of the graee of Gop. And now, behold, I know that ye all, among whom I have gone 
preaching the kingdom of Gop, shall see my face no more. Wherefore I take you to record this 
day, that I am pure frcm the blood of all men. For I have not shunned to declare unto you all 
the counsel of Gop. ake heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the church of Gop, which he hath purchased 
wvith his own blood. For J know this, that after my departing shall grievous wolves enter in 
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among you, not sparing the flock. Also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after them. Therefore watch, and remember, that by the space 
of three years I ceased not to warn every one night and day with tears. And now, brethren, | 
commend you to Gop, and to the word of his grace, which is able to build you up, and to give 
you an inheritance among all them which are sanctified. I have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, 
or apparel. Yea, ye yourselves know, that these hands have ministered unto my necessities, 
and to them that were with me. I have showed you all things, how that so laboring ye ought 
to support the weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive. And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled down, and prayed 
with them all. And they all wept sore, and fell on Pav’s neck, and kissed him, sorrowing most 
of all for the words which he spake, that they should see his face no more.’ 


Some day we hope to be able to resume this subject of Zhe Literary Beauty 
of the Bible, and to speak of the ineffaceable effect of portions of the Goop Book 
upon the minds of young readers. - - - ‘Some men,’ says SHakspeEare, ‘cannot 
abide a harmless, necessary cat.’ We can: we always liked cats, from our 
earliest boyhood, when we used to ‘make a lap’ for them between our knees, 
with an outspread handkerchief, what time we were getting our school-lessons, 
They are an abused race, depend on’t: and have five times the affection for 
which they are credited. Now, as we scribble, it is a wild, stormy March 
night. The fitful wind fairly Aowls in the streets, and roars and ‘soughs’ over 
the chimney-tops of the ‘Great Metropolis;’ but there lies our black-and-white 
cat, (young, and ‘of our sex,’) an image of comfort, stretching himself upon the 
fur-rug before the sanctum-grate. Now and then he looks up recognizingly, 
stretches out his limbs ‘fore-and-aft,’ and with an expression of quiet enjoyment, 
yawns slowly, drops his head upon the soft white down of his neck, and again 
addresses himself to sleep. Half a dozen times, in the early part of this even- 
ing, he has jumped into our lap, ‘making love to us’ by a purr as soft as ‘music 
heard in dreams.’ Moreoyer, he is a firm favorite of a dear little girl of five 
years, who every morning, from her little crib, calls out, ‘Fader, where Pussy 
is?— where her is, Fader?’ And forthwith, at sound of that child’s voice, in 
the later gray of the morning, comes bounding Pussy into her bed, cuddling 
down by her side, and shaking the very house with his affectionate purring. 
(Perhaps a little too strongly stated, this last, but let it go.) We believe his 
moral habits to be unexceptionable; although he did on one occasion absent 
himself from the ‘ paternal roof’ for two nights without leave; but on his return, 
he stated distinctly to us, in his own way, (a little shame-facedly at first, we 
fancied,) that ‘it was all right:’ he had merely been to ‘see his cousin,’ a young 
lady whom we had seen him walking with, or rather after, one moonlight even- 
ing, over the trellis of the grape-vine in the rear. Also at one other time, when 
we were sitting in the sanctum, enjoying a pleasant chat with our friend and 
brother-editor of the ‘ Southern Literary Messenger,’ he started from his slumbers 
on the rug, and at one bound knocked his head against the ceiling in one corner, 
and at the next took a scrambling jump to another upper corner, rattling the 
picture-frames, and behaving ‘like mad;’ and at the third and last move, was 
out of the door like a shot. It was an epileptic fit, from which he recovered, 
after moping many days. - - - Merropo.iran reader, have you seen Mr. 
H—tter, the ‘Demonologist,’ at the Chinese Rooms, in Broadway? The little 
folk have been to see him, and pronounce him to be the very D—1 himself. 
No ‘spirit-rappers’ can ‘begin’ with him— much less end, as he does. - - - Ir 
two negatives are equal to an affirmative, what inference can we draw from the 
following! ‘Nobody that don’t take that man for no great things a’n’t much 
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mistaken!’ This is a veritable sentence in a communication from a correspond: 


ent. - - - Pror. Borckx, of whom we spoke in our last, has at his pleasant 
residence, 321, East Twelfth-street, two large and elegant rooms, with breakfast 
and tea, for two or four gentlemen. The house is ‘neat as wax,’ and the whole 
tastefully and newly furnished; but the rooms alluded to may be had either 
furnished or unfurnished. We commend this fact, to all wanting apartments, 
as well worthy of heed. - - - ‘One afternoon, a few weeks since,’ writes 
‘Ferx,’ ‘while waiting for the train of cars to leave with New-York passengers 
from the ‘Old Colony Dépét’ in Boston, I overheard a half-intoxicated Irishman 
diseussing a delicate point in American politics. It was that of office-seeking. 
lle was just drunk and foolish enough to speak all his mind. With a gesture 
peculiarly energetic, and a voice that seemed to convey the sagacity of the forth- 
coming sentiment, he said to his companion: ‘Divil take the Whigs and Dim- 
micrats! what do I care for’em? Why, it would disgust ye, the way they come 
around ye for your vote. It’s just as if ye might say, like lookin’ for a situation!” 
The idea of American politicians looking to Irishmen for situations was too much 
to be resisted; and so I laughed over it till I was rocked to sleep in that mag- 
nificent ‘cradle of the deep,’ the ‘Empire State.’ - - - In a most pleasant 
epistle from a friend at Concord, New-Hampshire, (a place where they ‘ have gas, 
two cabs, an omnibus, and a Presipenr!’) the writer thus hits off the ‘Srrine 
which the sweet poet spake of:’ 


‘A BRIGHT wood-fire is sputtering within the grate. The last fresh stick lies upon its rosy 
bed, crackling and chirping away with as good a relish as if it wasn’t Spring. Spring, indeed! 
Hark! hear the hail and snow sift against the window-panes! The Wind is playing all sorts 
of pranks. It is peeping into all the cracks and rattling all the doors and windows ; and when 
{ look up to see what is the matter, it goes off whistling, just as if it wasn’t him! Ah, the 
rogue! 

‘Spring is it! Where is the almanac? It must be that a winter’s day has got loose, and has 
slipped down into the wrong place. Something must be wrong. A screw must be loose some- 
where in the weather-machine. Where are the spring-flowers? Are they awaking from their 
winter’s nap? Have they dared to peep out from under the great white coverlet that Dame 
Naturs laid over them, and tucked up round them, when they grew weak, and pale, and cold, 
last Fall? If they have, the violets must have tears in their blue eyes, as they look at the 
unpromising features of their old Mother. The little brooks have not yet dared to come out of 
their hiding-places. And as for the spring-birds, they must be sitting somewhere with folded 
wings and drooping heads, wondering what these great drifting, driving snow-storms are com- 
ing now for! 

‘Spring is it! So the whole race of almanacs say, from the immortal DupLEy Leavitt down 
through every shade and variety of medicine ; ‘ sugar-coated,’ ‘ all-healing,’ ‘ Russia salve,’ and 
sarsaparilla! Surely, it must be so. 

‘Spring, indeed! It is a winter’s night out of doors, a winter’s fire blazing away before me, 
and the warm, red flickerings over the wall and ceiling look as if it certainly was winter — some- 
where!’ 


{r makes us feel juicy about the heart, it makes ours truly a ‘labor of love,’ to 
recognize, as we do, in the kind words of eur friend, and kindred words of cheer 
from hundreds of readers whose faces we never shall see, the fact, that our efforts 
to entertain them have not been altogether in vain. And especially gratifying is 
it to know, that in home-circles, like that so felicitously depicted by our eastern 
friend, we are so genially and every month ‘freshly remembered.” - - - <A cast- 
away piece of iron, accidentally caught between the coggof two wheels in 
motion, may stop the grand movements of the most useful and nicely-adjusted 
machinery; and yet it is but a worthless lump, after all. So, occasionally, an 
obstinate and impracticable man, by some mishap brought into the composition 
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of a court of justice, may arrest the whole process. This ‘ position’ is well illus- 
trated by an old-time friend and school-companion, now resident in Pennsylvania: 


‘AT a recent term of Quarter Sessions, in an interior county of this State, a case was sub- 
mitted to a jury, which seemed to be sure to go against the defendant, as his guilt had been con- 
fessed by himself, and his counsel seemed to have no hope, and hardly a wish, for his acquittal. 
(on polling the jury, however, one man was found in favor of the defendant. The remaining 

‘even then went to work to rectify the error of the one, but they found the labor decidedly 
“navailing. The time waxed late, but no verdict in that plain case. Court and people wondered 
what detained the jury. Midnight came, but with it no exodus of the jury from their room. 
l{undreds of tired heads sought repose, leaving the jury to solve the problem, ‘ low can eleven 
submit to one? for one won’t submit to eleven.’ Morning dawned, and the inquiry arose: ‘ Have 
the jury agreed?’ No! One man had the courage to peep through the key-hole upon the awful 
conclave of ‘ yeomen good and true,’ and the picture he saw, if faithfully transferred to canvas, 
would have immortalized and full-pocketized any painter. The *baccy smoke and decided odor 
of the narrow, unventilated room must be imagined. The centre figure of the group was the 
dissenting member, seated in state upon one of the most uncomfortable benches, as if conscious 
of the dignity of his position. His eyes were generally closed, but occasionally opened slowly 
under heavy eye-brows ; and casting a glance around upon his supplicating audience, to see that 
they were ail ‘there,’ in conformity to the Act of Assembly, he closed them again, with a self- 
satisfied twinkle that seemed to say, ‘I have you, gentlemen!’ Around him—some lying 
down, some sitting, some dozing with their hands to their heads and their knees on their elbows, 
some walking the floor, some begging and arguing, some muttering and gesticulating with their 
fists — were the victimized eleven. The one was a fat, oily man, who had not consumed more 
than a pound or two of his surplus flesh during the night. Among the ‘majority’ were some 
lean and lank, who had only their yesterday’s dinner to sustain them, and were sick and fam- 
ished—pictures of rage and despair. Upon the court being called, the jury stated their dire 
dilemma, and their countenances clearly confirming their solemn asseverations of the hopeless- 
ness of the contest, they were discharged, ‘ Unable to agree,’ and some of them strongly inclined 
to turn cannibal upon the next ‘ dissenting juror’ they were locked up with. 

‘Some time since, a similar case in the same court was brought to a more satisfactory focus 
by the promptness of a reasonable juror. The eleven thought the case perfectly plain, and were 
for finding their verdict without leaving the box, but the one insisted upon retiring. Arrived at 
their room, ballots were cast as usual: eleven for one party, one for the other. The dissentient 
was discovered, and asked for the reason of his opinion. ‘I haf heerd,’ said he, ‘once there was 
one man who turned a whole choo-re-ee.’ ‘Well,’ said one informant, ‘if that’s your hope in 
this case, you had better go about it pretty quick.’ But not a reason did he offer. In stolid indif- 
ference he sat, asserting, ever and anon, ‘I haf heerd once there was one man who turned a 
whole choo-re-ee'’ No vision of waiting sausage, pudding or werst, sour-crout or schritts ; of 
inviting beds or fire-side pipes at home, could alter his opinion, or enliven or vary his one argu- 
ment. Some facts, illustrating the evident plainness of the case, were only met by the sage 
observation, uttered with increasing confidence: ‘I haf heerd once there was one man who 
turned a whole choo-re-ee!’ At last, one of the most resolute of the jurors proposed that they 
should all sign their verdict, call the constable, go into court, and say, ‘ May it please your Hon- 
ors, all this jury were agreed upon a verdict before quitting their box, and are still agreed, except- 
ing one man; and the only reason or argument we can get out of him is, he says, ‘I haf heerd 
once there was one man who turned a whole choo-re-ee!’’ Accordingly, they drew up their 
paper, called the constable, and started to go into court, when the ‘immortal Ong’ relented, and 
called out: ‘Shtop, shentelmens, shtop!—now I signs !’’ 





Ilow time rolls on! To-day is our birth-day. And with it have come sad 
thoughts, and glad, and grateful. Sad, that so many who set out with us on 
life’s journey have ‘fallen by the way-side,’ on the right hand and on the left; in 
the bloom of youth or the vigor of manhood, beckoned away by the ‘Pale Messen- 
cer ;’ while we and ours have a ‘standing on Gop’s earth, and a breathing in 
His air.’ How should it be otherwise than that the heart should swell with 
gratitude to that Berne whose hand has ‘preserved us hitherto#’— to enjoy 
the changing seasons, the solace of Homr, the affection of tried friends, the 
sympathy of thousands whom we may never meet this side the ‘great gate that 
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swings outward into eternity.’ A psalm of thanksgiving befits the day and the 
hour. May it be accepted at our hands! - - - A Lapy-friend, writing from 
one of the pleasantest villages in all the ‘Southern Tier’ of our glorious 
‘Empire State,’ gives us this pleasant foretaste of Spring in that delightful 
region: ‘We have had a long and dreary season. Now, however, we are 
having some appearance of the approach of Spring; now a flurry of snow and 
rain, now mild and bright. Spring is very welcome to those who live in the 
country ; and you should be with us once, to appreciate it. With what delight 
we listen to the notes of the first birds that herald it! ~ and we are all watch- 
ing for the first flowers that shall dare to peep out of the ground. We shall 
soon haye the crocus! We have some house-plants in bloom; but no petted 
plant or bird can cause the delight that we feel at the first that come in Spring, 
to tell us that dreary Winter has passed away.’ - - - Anotnenr characteristic 
‘sereed’ from our friend and correspondent at the beautiful ‘City of Elms:’ 


‘Tue other Sunday, I was taking a walk with a friend—no, not taking a walk, you know 
that would not do inthis region ; but returning home from church in an exceedingly round-about 
manner — over East and Fair-Haven way. You must have heard of Fair-Haven, I think: famous 
for oysters * and fine-looking girls. The girls open oysters—rough, jagged, barnacled oys- 
ters — faster, they say, than four famished, able-bodied men could eat them ona wager. But 
for all that they dress charmingly, look beautifully, and have plenty of money to buy such books 
as the ‘ Knick-Knacks’ and the ‘ Reveries.’ East-Haven is well known for a beautiful lake, 
called Saltonstall ; and for an old church with ‘ 1776’ over its door ; and for an old fellow, about 
whom I will tell a short story. 

‘He is an odd, eccentrie old man, and swears when he feels as though it would do him good. 
One day a gentleman was passing the old man’s house, and saw him out chopping a big log of 
wood. Just before the gentleman reached him, the old man ceased work, leaned on his axe, and 
supposing he was alone, went through with the following soliloquy: ‘ Well, you’re a nice, pru- 
dent old man of eighty-five, ain’t you ?— chopping away at an infernal old log! You want to 
git the rheumatism agin, worse than ever, don't you ?—chopping away at a blasted old log! Go 
into the house, you old fool, and behave yourself!’ And the old fellow threw his axe over a 
fence, and went in. 

‘On a cross-road between East and Pair-Haven, we stopped at a little farm-house on a side- 
hill to see the pigs and chickens. There was no joiner-work about the barns, sheds, and pens ; 
but every thing was built by the owner as he happened to come in possession of a board or 
picket ; a gradual, odd-and-end style of building, that is apt to give a place a picturesque appear- 
ance. There was a boy in the cow-yard, a very communicative boy, who gave us a good deal 
of information touching rural affairs. I don't know how much he was ‘calculating’ to get 
ahead of a neighbor down the road, in the matters of cabbages and early lettuce, and it is not 
material. The sun-shine came down pleasantly about the barn-yard, and so we rested on the 
bars, and watched an old cow under a thatched shed, and two little dirty-faced pigs, making 
themselves sociable with a black hen, who could n’t see the company she was in, on account of 
an overhanging top-knot ; and listened to the muffled eackling of another hen up among the hay. 
There was something quiet and good inthe scene. The boy told us that an old brown hat nailed 
on the barn was for wrens to live in; and he said when he woke up on summer mornings, he 
could always hear them ‘ singing away like every thing!’ The boy’s face lighted up when he 
said it. ‘I ’spect it’s cause I’m wicked,’ but I enjoyed those few moments in the old barn-yard 
more than I did the sermon that Sunday ; and it was a long sermon, too, which makes it the 
more remarkable ! 

‘Next to a beef-steak smothered in onions, or a glass of brandy with age ‘ onto it,’ there is 
nothing ‘ Jimmy’ loves more than independence. He gave a little touch of it the other day. I 
had noticed a keen-eyed, peculiar sort of a character in Jimmy's ale-house : one of those men 
who think that society is all wrong from beginning to end. This man was excessively severe 
on Yale College. Having some little knowledge of medicine, or ‘ yarbs,’ he had formed an idea 
that all institutions of learning had banded together for the express purpose of putting him 
down ; and as he was obliged to battle against tremendous odds, he frequently resorted to Jim- 


* Yes: and we wish you would send us two bushels, in the shell, of those 
ingly flavorous ‘ Dragons." ‘A vermillion edict. Respect this.’ 


little black but exceed. 
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my’s for artificial encouragement. He was very graceful in his gestures, and if he had a fault, 
it was the amiable one of wishing to impart what he knew to others—who did not wish to 
know any thing about it. Jimmy had no desire to listen to his red-republican notions. Jimmy 
preferred reading the New-York papers, and was seriously annoyed by the loquacious reformer. 
By way of illustrating some point, the stranger said, addressing himself to JIMMY: 

‘*Now, Sir, if myself and others did not frequent your place, you, Sir, could sas five a Y 
month !’ 

‘It was the most unfortunate remark the stranger could have made. Jimmy, after laughing 
at the absurdity of the assertion, and naming over an unconsumable quantity of provision which 
his kitchen and cellar contained, commanded the reformer to leave his house. The stranger 
rose, and putting one hand in the breast of his coat, (which was buttoned to his throat, as the f 
next best thing to a shirt,) and raising the other to the ceiling, remarked in a tragic tone of voice, : 
that he should no longer look upon Jimmy as a gentleman of refined feeling and massive intel- 
lect; and that he never more should visit Jimmy’s establishment. Jimmy requested him to 
propel, which he did with dreadful dignity and flashing optics. When Jimmy took his shutters 
down on the following morning, the stranger was waiting on the steps for a glass of brandy and 
water. All of which goes to show that Jimmy is independent ; and that rabid reformers have 
some of the weaknesses incident to the human family.’ 













‘I sex,’ writes ‘ Featmerstream,’ a Broome-county friend, ‘in the last number 
of your Magazine, an inquiry concerning the authorship of a poem entitled 
‘Narotron’s Prayer,’ which I am unable to tell you any thing about; but I 
remember a poem of a somewhat similar character, by Lewis, the ‘Lynn Bard,’ 
the first stanza of which ran as follows: 








‘On, bury me not in the dark old woods, 
Where the sun-beams never shine ; 
Where mingles the mist of the mountain floods 
With the dew of the dismal pine ; j 
But bury me deep by the bright blue sea 
I have loved in life so well ; 
Where the winds may come to my spirit free, 
And the sound of the ocean-shell!’ 











These lines always struck me as being very felicitous.’ ‘Frarnerstream’ may 
eend the ‘Parody.’ - - - Goop gracious! what are we coming to? What will 
l’osterity say of the present age, as compared with that of Salem memory? 
Isn't it merely a question between live witches and dead ones? Now, while the 
‘Spiritual Rapping Delusion’ is spreading, and persons of unexceptionable char- 
acter and undoubted standing are firm believers in it, let us permit a friend to 
‘ask a few questions, and make a few remarks’ from a hurried letter to the 
Eprror: ‘Can the advocates of spiritual rappings,’ he inquires, ‘have overlooked 
the fact, that when they call up Suaxsprare, Franxiry, Bey Jonson and others 
they have invariably lost their talents, and sunk to the level of their ‘medium? 

I think I can fancy ‘Geworicr’ holding a spiritual communication with the spirit 
of Suaksresre on the guilt and general character of the elder Mrs. Hamuer. 
Two to one he would have the best of the argument. Let some enthusiastic 

















individual ask Davy how he finds the base of the alkalies in the other world, and 
in all probability the revived knight will have forgotten his previous knowledge 
in relation to his own discoveries. Think of General Wasninxeton rocking a ' 






table, or causing a chair to dance a horn-pipe, to amuse a eompany of ‘rappers ;’ 
Naroteon Buonaparte endorsing the legitimacy of Narotzon the Third by three 
raps on a pine-table; or Lord Bacon profoundly writing common-place nonsense 
with a lead-pencil stuck through the finger-holes of a pair of scissors! Call up 
the spirit of Perxrys, and ask him what he now thinks of his ‘tractors’ of forty 
vears ago, and if he does not say their properties were too complex for the 
- udition of the present day, he knows nothing of the powers of the ‘rap- 
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pers!’ Oh! what a set of ‘philosophers’ are handing our compliments down 
to posterity! If you wish to ascertain the extent of this rapping and table- 
moving delusion, just try to buy a pine-table, and you will find the article monop- 
olized. Every carpenter in town and country has been engaged in making them 
since the joiners and cabinet-makers were sold out, Within a few weeks it has 
been discovered that a shingle, placed on two glasses, and partly covered by the 
hands, would revolve, and lo! shingles are eagerly sought for: almost every 
young lady, and not a few young gentlemen also, are engaged in trying the 
experiment of making the shingle revolve. A few days since, I visited a friend’s 
house in Philadelphia, who assured me that tables would run around his parlors 
in a most extraordinary manner, and that persons seated about them had nothing 
to do with the movement, except to place their hands quietly upon them. 
Another table, with a marble top, (with the top removed,) would tilt on its hind- 
legs and pirouette amazingly. I went to see this exhibition, and by watching the 
ends of the fingers of the operators at table number one, I could see that the 
color of the ends of the fingers of all the right hands on the table was redder 
than those of the left hands, or at least of so many of them as assisted the table 
in its gyrations. This might not have shown that the pulling with the right 
hand and pushing with the left was intentional, but it at least showed that push- 
ing and pulling did occur, whether involuntary or not. Table number two was 
of the kind known as a ‘pier-table,’ and so balanced in its proportions, when 
relieved of its marble top, that the least foree would tilt it backward, while a 
great amount of force was required to tilt it forward. One operator alone sat 
at the rear of this table. I noted particularly the color and convexity of the 
ends of his fingers; and as the table tilted, the color changed and the termini 
of the digits convexed! As the table turned on the rear feet, smooth at the 
bottom, the operator followed, holding his hands more flatly, and relieved the 
ends of the fingers in part from their excess of blood and rotund appearance. 
It had been stated that great power would be required to force the front feet «f 
the table down to the floor. I tried it, and found the required force about equal 
to the mechanical advantages by leverage which the operator had over me; but 
his exertions to keep the table up restored the color and rotundity of his finger- 
ends, as well as other local suffusions to his hands generally. He asserted, how- 
ever, that his hands simply touched the table, and that he intentionally exerted 
no controlling influence over it. My host discovered, also, that in this particular 
instance there appeared to be design, but he said he was sure the former trials were 
free from collusion, as he was himself, among others, seated around the table. 
The greatest amusement I have had from this delusion, is in noticing how many 
persons who are entirely truthful on other occasions, will stoutly aver their con- 
fidence in these fooleries; and it is still more curious to notice, that more than 
half the parties present are readily convinced, as lookers-on, of the truth of the 
whole affair! Now, what is to arise from all this? In past times, after a child 
arrived at the age of six years, the parents commenced to instil into their minds 
that ghost-stories were fabrications, Will it not prove necessary, at an early 
day, that the children shall take the parents in hand, and try to relieve their 
minds from fear, by convineing them of the untruth of spiritual rappings? The 
best joke of all is, to hear these wiseacregealling this table-turning juggle ‘ elee- 
trical!’ Spirit of Franxtay, do rap ‘No! all such attempts! Even unknown 
results are attributed by charlatans in scienee to electricity. “And it is very con- 
venient for a lecturer, whenever he meets with an effect which he cannot unde+- 
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stand, to call it ‘electrical.’ Wake up, old Kyickensocker! and wheel this 
nonsense to the right-about, and save the present generation from being written 
down zodlogically, like our old friend Docserry!’ Apropos of ‘The Rappers,’ 
here are two letters, which have been sent us by a judicial friend in the pleas- 
ant Susquehannah region, which will be ‘read with interest,’ as somewhat illus- 
trative of the not altogether disinterested character of the ‘operators’ in these 


proceedings, The first letter is from a sewing-girl, who has become a ‘medium :’ 


‘Rap Hollow, Feb. 4th, 1853. 


‘Dear Peay: I am enditin this epistil al in a kuiver. The Wrappers hav bin here, and I’m 
a mejum. Idon’t do no mor werk, but I sits in the parler & wraps fur Mistress and Mastur. 
Weave had Missuses Grandpa and uncle up in the parrler, and had em tell al howe it luked in 
them wregins of blis, where they ar putin up when last heerd on. Her grandpa sez he stands 
it purty tolerabul for an old man, kunsiderin the suddin change of klimate. Ifer unkel sayes a 
northern klimate was his preferents, but spozes he'll git used to the suthern lattituds. Tuther 
day I wrapped up Pa, but rather konklud the old gentleman was out of sorts. Lasked him if he 
was hapee where he was. He said he wood be if he haddent got sich a lazee darter. I hain’t 
wrapped Pa up since. We hadd kozin Ben up yesterda, butt the poor felow stuttered so, that 
we couldent git any thing out of him. We wraps up Missuses oldest boy every mornin before 
five. He used to lay a bed so late, and Missus wants to larn him gud habets. One day I kalled 
up bill edmonds, him that used to spark me sumtims, butt he acted kinder bashfool, and wood 
nott kummunikat till evry uther pursun hadd left the rom but me. Then I asked him if he was 
hapee. He said he wasent. I asked him whi? He said because I was nott there. I asked 
him what he wantid of me, He said * the buttons was al off frum his vest, and he haddent had 
eny mendin dun now goin on three munths!’ Poor felo! how he must sufer in that fur off 
kintry! Weave hadd Jim Crocker up, him that died with the Erysipeless in the fase, but didd 
nott git a very long kommunikation out of him, seeing as how his fase pained him orfully when 
he talked. Weave hadd a gud meny uthers up. Weave hadd the lame Saddler, the big butcher, 
the one-eied shomaker, and al the rest of yur old friends up, butt didd nott git anithin very 
sensibul out of em. We hav nott moved eny tabuls yet, butt xpect evry minet the green wash- 
stand will leav the premises. Tuther morning there was a piece of liver and bef’s tung misin, 
butt rather konklude Towzur got it, as he refused his bones at dinner. 

‘So you see, Peay, I ain’t a werk girl eny mor; I am only a mejum, and if you will kome and 
see me, I will wrap up eny bodi you say ‘no mor frum yur sinnseare 


‘ friend, 
*‘Satlty Mawnirgsr.' 


The second letter is from a young lad of twelve or fourteen years, who is 
strongly in favor of having the ‘rappings’ go on. Perhaps the domestic omis- 
sions of which he speaks so exultingly may not be altogether fancy in many a 
house where ‘mediums’ most abound: 

‘Rapahanock, Feb. 9th, 1853. 

‘Cousin Bos: Jump on to the first train, and come down and see me ; mam’s gone crazy and 
Dad’s out a-gunning. The Rochester Knockers are here, and I’m boss and all hands. Mam’s 
out calling up spirits, and the cover’s off from the brandy-peaches, hurrah! Such jolly times! 
No body watches me, and I do just as I please. Inthe morning, mem goes over to the * mediums,’ 
and wraps up Grandad, and asks him if he’s comfortable. In the afternoon she goes over and 
wakes up Uncle Sykes, and asks him how he averages: so it goes, rapite,rap, rap! She ain’t 
here a half an hour in the day, and I’m darned glad she ain’t. Come down, Bos, come down! 
We'll shoot at the chickens, tie crackers to the cat’s tail, make squibs, steal the sweet-meats, 
and lay it all to Grandad and Uncle Sykes! Hurrah for the Rappers! The barn-door is off 
from the hinges, there’s a mud-wasp nest behind the looking-glass, and Dad hain’t walloped me 
in six months. Take the first train, Bon, and bring all the boys you can find. 

‘N, B.— Don’t forget to steal your father’s powder-horn, and do n’t forget the bass-drum and 
the tambourine, and the triangle, and the dinner-horn, and the squaks. We'll have a concert’ 


‘ Your affectionate cousin, 
‘Bos Noisy.’ 


Don’r you like to see a young couple, soon to be ‘twain of one flesh,’ going 
‘he rounds of the metropolis, and selecting their little things for their first house- 
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keeping? Doesn't it bring back to you your own achievements in that kind? 
the ‘good bargain’ that you made in the considerate purchase of this or that 
little article of ornament or necessity # Oh, how much there is in it! What 
are the ‘things’ for that you are selecting? They are to make up the inanimate, 
the dumb adjuncts of a Home. We were thinking of this to-day, while seeing 
a beautiful young girl, with her affianced by her side, indicating and ordering at 
Berrray’s the various things required in their first house-keeping: a little gloved 
hand placed here and there upon various kitchen-‘ traps,’ and a pair of bright 
‘asking’ eyes turned ever to one whose merest nod was approval. We ‘ blessed 
them unaware,’ and inwardly invoked for them a happy home, ‘ when time and 
place should serve.’ - - - Ir you doubt the truth of the following, just ask 
J , of Amenia, who avers that it is ‘verily veritable.’ Moreover, 
he says that thera are more such delicate persons ‘ thereaway:’ ‘A young lady 
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ealled at the shop of a cabinet-maker in this village to leave directions with him 
about making a table which she had previously ordered. Among other ‘ par- 
ticulars,’ she enjoined it upon him to make the ‘/imbs’ small; adding, after some 
hesitation, ‘You know what I mean, I suppose?’ With a very vacant look, the 
cabinet-maker replied: ‘You mean Lees, don’t you?’ This disregard of the 
lady's modesty was altogether too much; the bare idea, so suddenly presented, 
almost overcame her!’ - - - Tue lines entitled ‘Napoleon’s Prayer, eon- 
cerning which an inquiry was made in our last number, have been sent us by an 
obliging friend. They are credited to ‘M’Cartuy.’ Who is M’Cartny? We never 
heard of any poet of that name. Perhaps his light is ‘under a bushel’—-of 


Trish potatoes: 
‘Yes! bury me deep in the infinite sea ; 
Let my heart have a limitless grave : 
For my spirit in life was as fierce and free 
As the course of the tempest-wave. 


‘As far from the reach of all earthly control 
Were the fathomless depths of my mind: 

And the ebbs and flows of my single soul 
Were as tides to the rest of mankind. 


‘Then my briny pall shall engirdle the world, 
As in life did the voice of my fame ; 
And each mutinous billow that’s sky-ward curled 
Shall seem to reécho my name. 


‘That name shall be storied in annals of crime 
In the uttermost corners of earth ; 
Now breathed as a curse, now a spell-word sublime, 
In the glorified land of my birth. 


‘Ay! plunge my dark heart in the infinite sea ; 
It would burst from a narrower tomb: 

Shall less than an ocean his sepulchre be 
Whose mandate to millions was doom?’ 


Every body, capable of appreciating strong-writing,’ used to ‘laugh con- 
sumedly’ at the peculiar style of the grave and learned editor of ‘7’he Bunkum 
Flag-Staff, a journal which has been for some time suspended, but which is yet 
to ‘burst forth like a Feenicks from its ashes;’ but here are two ‘ editorials’ from 
a veritable newspaper, published within twenty miles of the former residence of 
the editor of the ‘Staff,’ which could not be excelled, even by that master of 
condensation and force of style. ‘Listen, that you may hear, and be silent, that 
you may understand :’ . 


‘Tue attention of our readers are particularly requested to an advertisement in another 
column of this paper, under the head of Homesreaps for fifteen dollars! by C—— W—. 
which, if common report speaks from any where within the neighborhood of truth, is unsur- 
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passed in beauty of location, goodness of soil, and cheapness of price! That those Lots and 
farms are now being disposed of at a rapid rate— so rapid, that in a very short time there will 
be none or few to be had, and those at an advanced price. The location of this most desirable 
spot is within two or three hours’ ride of the city of New-York, from which you may come or 
zo by public conveyance a number of times every day, at very little cost, and by private convey- 
vice @S Many more times as you may think proper; a Spot where the industrious foreigner has 
‘lready pitched his tent; having, on a long viewing excursion of inspection, through different 
‘tates and climes, being here brought to a stand; first, by the beauty of the location combining 
‘le retirement of the country with the immediate proximity to that city which is the greatest 
trading-mart on the continent, and right about face, ‘The loveliest village of the plain!’ where 
dwells health, pleasure and contentment, and over head naught but a clear and unclouded sky 
between himself and the heavens, bracing every nerve in his body ; and under his feet naught 
but his own Homesteap founded on a rock !—which is, and ever will be to the possessor, the 
CORNER-STONE to his own liberties ; where nature, ever acting on the sublime platform of a free 
sou, holds in her hand the grand crucible wherein the industry of man is placed, and which that 
great Alchemist immediately transmutes to the purest GoLp ; a GoLp that rejects all alloy, being 
drawn from a free soil in obedience to the Gop of nature, who first willed it, and which the 
prowess of man has so recorded in the world’s extended record —a FREE SoIL!’ 


Does n’t that ‘out-Bunkum Bunkum!?’ The Italics and small-capitals are all 
the editor’s, not ours. The next specimen is in a playful vein, but yet embodies 
‘principles’ of a very high order: 


*Mitirary Parape.— Marks of respect—on principle. We the more readily notice the vol 
untary movements of the OLp 76’s, accompanied by the new Hose Company of this place, which 
were out on parade yesterday ; who, before they started for B , determined on leaving their 
respective Depots to give us a salute at the Old C Office, but understanding that we had 
tor sometime been confined to the house by ill health, observed then, we will salute the C 
Office, which has for over thirty years promulgated principles which are our own! Now this 
is as it should be: support principle, wherever found! Many similar marks we have received, 
and no doubt on the same score, which we have taken them on; our agency in promulgating 
them without clipping to our own benefit, but were fully content with what it gave us, the honor 
of the agency in recording it, and with these we were fully satisfied. 

‘Our good wishes remain with those two useful bodies of citizens: the one with powder and 
ball to bring the enemies of the country to a stand, and the other with cold water to wash away 
all misunderstandings.’ 


But for the fact that ‘ ‘7’he Bunkum Flag-Staff’ never surrenders!’ we should 
‘remble for the fate of its too-long-silent editor. - - - Wedo not often give 
place in these pages to juvenile verse; but the following simple effusion, acci- 
dentally diseovered among the ‘seribblings’ of a little girl of eleven years, will be 
deemed, we think, to justify publication, They are entitled ‘7’he Three Wishes :’ 











‘I wisn I were a golden cloud, ‘IT wish I were a rain-bow bright, 
To veil the setting sun, Hung o’er the hills so green, 
And from the eyes of mortals shroud | To deck a robe for IR1s, 
Its rays till it is gone. When she comes before the queen. 








‘I wish I were a little bird, ‘And yet these thoughts are very wrong, 


With plumage gold and bright: I clearly now can see: 
Oh, I would be a nightingale, I’d rather have the mortal soul 
To sing throughout the night ! { That Gop has given me.’ 
Piermont, (N. Y.) - 8. 8. 


Ovr neighbor Porrenr’s journal, the ‘ Spirit of the Times,’ has come out with a 
new and very handsome dress, the only thing in which it was susceptible of 
improvement; and right glad are we to know that its extensive circulation 
works its types so hard that they soon become old. Long life to ‘Zhe Spirit,’ 
and its genial, whole-hearted editor! - - - Tne following bill is before our 
State Assembly. We have placed it in the hands of our old friend and corre- 
spondent, RusseLt Ssarn, Esq., Chairman of the Bank Committee in the House, 
who will ‘put it through.’ It is based upon a ‘claw’ in VI. Vicroria, § 8. See 
also decision in Varret v. Purrenporr, on the ‘ Law of Nations,’ and the ‘ruling’ 
ou ‘sasherarer’ in the case of SNoperass v. Dusensury, in the Supreme Court of 


Wisahickon: 


4 B= it enacted, That from and after April the fourth, 1853, any and every man, boy, or 
—— other juvenile of either sex, found ‘S/inging a Kite’ held by another boy, and sailing 
upon the high seas of air, shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, the penalty whereof shall 
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be a fine of not less than two hundred and fifty nor more than five hundred dollars, and imprison- 
ment at hard labor in the State-prison at Sing-Sing for a period notexceeding ten years. If the 
party so offending shall leave the State, a nolle- prosequi shall be e&tered in his behalf, and the 
case may be ‘ carried up’ by a jfiert-facias or habeas corpus.’ 


We'll soon see, now, whether any boy in Gotham will be found throwing a 
stone, with a string attached to it, over the line of another boy’s kite, (thu 
showing the guo animo or ‘moving why,’) while navigating the Empyrean, and 
draw it down to his own contemptible level! If we had never done any thing 
else, our agency in originating this stringent bill would be sufficient honor for 
a life-time. Boys, remember us! - - - We hail with great pleasure the re- 
appearance of an old friend in Philadelphia —the ‘ Drawing-Room Journal.’ 
Many of our readers will recollect the regret felt at the sudden cessation of this 
charming weekly, about a year ago, occasioned by the departure of the editor 
from the city. Mr. Cooxe’s numerous friends have at length persuaded him to 
remain among them, and to resume the conduct of a journal which, we venture 
to say, is unexcelled by any paper in the country, in the points of beauty of typo- 
graphy, fairness of paper, convenience of arrangement, and of general elegance. 
Mr. Cooxe has our most cordial wishes for the prosperity of his enterprise. Assist- 
ed as he is by the contributions of most of the best pens in the Quaker City, as 
well as many in other parts of the country, he cannot but sueceed — and 
succeed brilliantly. Nouvellettes, tales, sketches, legends, essays, editorials, 
poems, news, gossip, ete., are all to be found in choice profusion in the ample 
columns of ‘ Zhe Drawing-Room,’ which is, and has every right to be, the ‘ Home 
Journal’ of Philadelphia. The cheap terms of its publication insure it a speedily 
extended circulation. - - - ‘So ‘The Attorney, writes a Pennsylvania cor- 
respondent, ‘is to be re-printed? Good! I ascertained its merits years ago: 
I read it, laughed over it, (and might have cried over it, had I been at all uses 
to ‘the melting mood,’) over and over again. Well do I remember Mr. Quactey, 
who made boys ‘smart’ by applying his knuckles to their heads; Mrs. Vioter 
Dow and Aaron; Mr. Raw its and his dog ‘ Brrrers,’ (great dog that!) and ‘the 
stunted marker.’ I say ‘remember,’ for the book, having been going, going for 
a long time, is cone. I clung to it as to a pet. "T was borrowed, recovered, 
borrowed, recovered, and so on for years; and then borrowed and not recovered. 
Much good may it do the ‘ book-keeper’ that has it! Put me down for five 
copies of the new edition. By the way, I once inquired of Knick, by mail, in 
my amiable way, who wrote it. Noreply. If the authorship is a secret, why 
don’t ‘Old Kyick.’ say so#’ No secret at all: Jonn T. Irvine, Esq.; a nephew 
of Wasmineron Irvine, is the author; and he is in himself an exemplification 
of the fact, that genius, like lightning, may ‘run in a family.” - + - We 
were shown, ‘on yesterday,’ A. Prxe, which was six feet one inch in length, 
and weighed nearly two hundred pounds! He was originally ‘caught’ at 
‘Little Rock,’ as it is termed, in the Arkansas, and was as fresh and lively as 
if he were still in his ‘native element.’ - - - Ir our friends the publishers 
will ‘bear with us yet a little,’ their publications, which have thickened upon 
us, shall receive adequate notice at our hands; not the less acceptable, let us 
hope, that we but reiiwaken public attention to them. Notices of several works, 
(including De Quixcry’s writings, Sroppart’s new book, ete., ete.) are alread) 
waiting insertion. Six pages of ‘Gossip,’ embracing several matters hinted at in 
our last, crowded out of the present, will appear in our May ‘issoo.’? We shuli 
hope to answer many private correspondents by letter soon. 
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